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AN IMPORTANT COG... : 


As American Business continues its expansion from domestic levels to meet the new opportunities 
in world trade, more and more business leaders—the executives who have the responsibility of plan- 
ning their companies’ futures—are feeling an increasing need for reliable and accurate information 
about the world-wide developments which will affect their success. These men realize that such informa- 
tion is an important cog in the successful functioning of world business. 

Many of them, like yourself, have discovered World Report, and have seen the need well filled. 
For World Report is the one magazine which gives its readers a sound understanding of the really im- 
portant world events, and a “‘feel’’ for international affairs in general. And it is especially designed and 
written for busy people who must make the most of the limited time they have to devote to reading. 

As a regular reader of World Report, you know how useful and helpful this new magazine can be 
to a businessman. Why not “‘pass along” your discovery of World Report by introducing this weekly 
to your associates? 

Send us the names and addresses of the men in your company who should be reading World Re- 
port, and we shall be glad to send a sample copy of a current issue to each one of them. And be sure 
to tell us whether or not you want us to mention your name when we send these complimentary copies. 


It's good business to watch world business 


1229 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D C. 








Milk rations for children between one 
and five years of age have been cut from 
seven to six pints a week in Great Britain. 
The severe winter and dry summer re- 
duced milk production by 39 million gal- 
“yns between January and October. 
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Visas for France now may be obtained 
by U.S. citizens at the French consulate 
in New York, regardless of the home ad- 
dress of the applicant. A simplified pro- 
cedure provides visas in 24 hours when 
they are applied for in person. Under 
previous arrangements, it took three days 
to get a French visa. 


Newsprint production in Canada is 
likely to reach the 4,400,000 tons hoped 
for this year. Output in the first nine 
months of 1947 amounted to 3,317,130 
tons, an increase of 8.4 per cent over 
1946 and an all-time record for the 
period. A new. 1,000-ton-a-day mill is 
being planned for Deep Water Harbor, 
New Brunswick. 


An aluminum industry is to be devel- 
oped in Australia, probably with the help 
of U.S. capital. Australian officials say 
the country’s bauxite deposits are big 
enough to keep large-scale production of 
aluminum going for 50 years. 
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A trade agreement between Argentina 
and Italy provides an Argentine credit of 
$175 million for food purchases by Italy. 
In return, Argentina is to get industrial 
equipment, technical aid, textiles, wines 
and olive oils. 
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Rice production in Burma is up to an 
annual rate of 4% million tons, of which 
a million tons will be available for ex- 
port. Experts believe it will be 1952 be- 
fore the prewar rate of eight million tons 
a year will be reached. 
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Poland’s coal exports. By 1949, Szczecin 
is scheduled to have facilities for shipping 
six million tons of coal a year. 
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Sweden is setting quotas for importa- 
tion of U.S. apples and pears. Indica- 
tions are that 600,000 bushels of apples 
and 200,000 bushels of pears from U. S. 


1947 crops will be eligible for entry into 
Sweden. 
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Britain’s largest steel mill is being built 
at Port Talbot, Wales, at a cost of $120 
million. Capacity is expected to be 1,000 
tons a day. Completion is set for some 
time in 1949. 


Turkey has taken delivery of 88 U.S. 
locomotives financed by the U. S. Export- 
Import Bank. The contract is Turkey’s 
first for American railway engines. Be- 
fore the war, she bought locomotives 
from Germany, Britain, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. 


British Malaya is beginning to grow 
abaca, used in making manila hemp. The 
new product will complement rubber as 
a cash crop. Planting follows successful 
tests on fiber raised at the experimental 
station at Port Swettenham. 
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Telephone service has been restored 
between the U.S. and Athens, Greece. 
Connections are made over radiotele- 
phone circuits that hook up at London. 
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Cotton spinning in Japan is making a 
comeback after curtailments due to short- 
age of raw materials. New supplies from 
the U.S. and India are to be sufficient by 
the end of the year to keep 3,€00,000 
spindles working. Present plans call for 
four million spindles in operation by the 
middle of next year. 
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“One of the most important 
books of the season... the 
authentic guide to Peace.” 


—Philadelphia Bulletin 


More Than 
Conquerors 


Building Peace on Fair Trade 


By OTTO T. MALLERY, 

Author of “Economic Union 

and Durable Peace” 

For a greater understanding of the 
need for and operation of an Inter- 
national Trade Organization, here 
is an eloquent, cogent statement of 
the steps necessary for world-wide 
economic rehabilitation on which 
future peace depends. Emphasizing 
the leading ater the United States 
must play in maintaining full em- 
ployment and the extension of in- 
ternational trade, this clearly-writ- 
ten book by an experienced eco- 
nomic adviser is essential reading 
for statesmen, businessmen and 
every responsible citizen. $3.00 


Towards World 
Prosperity 


Through Industrial and Agricultural 
Development and Expansion 


Edited by MORDECAI EZEKIEL, 
Economist, Food a Ae 
Organization of U. N 

Factual, Gueniiiiiaiihe authorita- 
tive information on the post-war 
conditions and opportunities for in- 
dustrial and agricultural develop- 
ment in almost every country of the 
world. “Splendid survey and source 
book of international trade condi- 
tions.”—Library Journal. $5.50 


Persistent Inter- 
national Issues 


Edited by GEORGE B. DE HUSZAR, 
Author of “Practical Applications 

of Democracy,” etc. 

Ten authorities here define preven- 
tive methods for attacking the all- 
important continuing problems 
which stand in the way of enduring 
peace. The following subjects are 
treated as persistent issues: Relief 
and Rehabilitation, Displaced Per- 
sons, Health, Food and Agriculture, 
Transportation, Industry and Trade, 
Money and Finance, Labor, Politics, 
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What happens to Europe’s food? There's a wide gap between 
the amount of foodstuffs on European farms and the amount that 
reaches the dinner tables of the average European family. World Re- 
port’s staff correspondents scattered across Europe have made a careful 
survey to find out what causes the heavy wastage, where the food “dis- 
appears.” On page 5, you'll find their report on the ways in which vitally 
needed food is “lost” and the reasons why. 


A special session of the U. S. Congress will now tackle the job 
of finding the ways and means to provide American assistance to 
Western Europe. An analysis of the job to be done and its potential 
impact on the economy of the United States and the American people 
—just what it may mean to you—will be found on page 19 


The views of American businessmen on the world’s economic, 
political and financial affairs are contained in the Declaration of the 
34th National Foreign Trade Convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council held in St. Louis, Oct. 20-22. In our World Week Texts 
section, beginning on page 33, we publish the full text of the conven- 
tion's declaration. The National Foreign Trade Council is a nonparti- 
san, nonpolitical organization of individuals and firms engaged in virtu- 
ally every phase of enterprise involved in international trade. 


Report on Greece: Just what is the United States doing, or trying 
to do, in Greece? John W. Mowinckel, World Report's staff correspond- 
ent in the Mediterranean area, has spent several weeks making an on- 
the-spot survey of the work of the United States Mission to Greece. 

In a report from Athens on page 22, Mowinckel gives you a first- 
hand picture of the U.S. Mission’s complicated job in providing eco- 
nomic and financial assistance to enable a land prostrated by war, 
enemy occupation and internal strife to get back on its economic feet, 
regain political stability and solve the unhappy Greek peoples’ food, 
health, trade, transportation, agricultural and other vital problems. 


The importance of ‘‘if’’: In a personality sketch of U.S. Repre- 
sentative John Taber in our October 28 issue, there was a typographical 
error. Referring to House Appropriations Committee activities, the 
article said: “The committee decided the Marshall Plan was more than 
Europe needed or the U. S. could afford.” 

That statement originally read: “It would not be too late, however, 
for Taber to hold down the appropriations and delay action in granting 
funds if the committee decided the Marshall Plan was more than Eu- 
rope needed or the U. S. could afford.” Somewhere along the line that 
all-important “if” was dropped by mistake. 


The Editors of "World Report” 
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Circulation Dept., 431 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
Issue of November 4, 1947 
Volume 3, No. 19 


Inside story on emergency aid from the U.S. for France and Italy is this: - 
Rush appropriation of $642 million is almost $150 million higher than eco- 
nomic experts in U.S. Government think necessary. They are being overruled. 
President Truman is taking the high road. Two sets of figures, high and 
_low, are available to him. For various reasons, he recommends the high ones. 
Dollar total proposed by Truman, as a result, will look high to Congress. 
Congressmen's votes, when special session winds up, will reflect judgment that 
it won't take $642 million to restrain communism between now and next April. 





Battle over stopgap plan, as on long-range Marshall Plan, won't really be 
between those who favor aid and those who don't. That struggle is over. Last 
remaining doubt has been removed by John Taber, top man in Congress on appro- 
priations. Taber, having seen Europe, says the United States must extend help. 

Issue between President and Congress boils down to this: Will it be eco-~ 
nomic judgment or fear of communism that dictates the size of aid? 

President, advised by political experts of State Department, is told France 
and Italy will fall to Communists unless.....But no one can be sure. 

Congress, skeptical of other political experts, emphasizes arithmetic. 





Fascination of Congress with arithmetic will grow as the two sets of fig- 
ures available to Truman come under the microscope, as they ultimately will. 

You get an idea from examining France's need for emergency dollars. 

Dollars for wheat and other cereals, for six months, are $75 million by one 
yardstick, $120 million by another. Low figure is determined by amount of grain 
already allocated to France. High figure is what political experts say ought to 
be provided. With it, French bread ration could go back up to 250 grams a day. 

Dollars for coal assume: (1) more than a million tons a month from the 
U.S., plus (2) a million tons a month from the Ruhr, both paid for by the U.S. 
American taxpayers thus would be feeding German miners to dig coal for France, 
due as reparations, then turn around and give France dollars to buy the coal. 

Total supply of coal available to France, on this basis, would approximate 
prewar peak. This would permit going ahead with its plans for expansion. 

Dollars for cotton and other raw materials, figured on a six months’ basis 
at $180 million, ignore existing stocks. Some stocks are fairly large. 

France's income, on the other side of the ledger, is put at no more than 
$10 million a month from exports. Evidence suggests this is an understatement. 








Figures on aid for Italy, high and low, shape up like this: 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-~ (Continued) 


On the high side, total calls for enough wheat to lift daily bread ration, 
enough coal to put supplies up to prewar peak, when nation was arming for war. 
On the low side. the figure preferred by Government economists would put 
more of burden on Italian Government and people, less on imports from abroad. 
~~ Specifically, low figure disallows U.S. aid to pay for Argentine wheat for 
Italy, at $5 or more a bushel. Italy was supposed to get this wheat on credit. 
Low figure likewise discounts need for coal at prewar levels. Neither in- 
dustry nor transport in Italy is yet in shape to consume coal at those rates. 
Finally, low figure discards idea of using dollars to buy phosphate from 
North Africa, when francs would serve. Other raw materials are trimmed. 
Present situation, however, is that President Truman is basing his appeal 
to Congress on the higher of the two sets of figures. He thinks it will take 
$642 million, at least, to keep the Communists from seizing power in France and 
Italy between December and April. But Congress won't forget the lower figures. 











Issue of German reparations keeps disturbing the peace, won't be quiet. 

Big Three at Potsdam started the trouble. That was two years ago. Idea 
then was to cut German industry in half, prevent Germany from rearming. 

U.S. and Britain now are retreating from Potsdam. Present idea is to allow 
Western Germany about three fourths of prewar industry. 

Trouble is, nobody seems happy about it. 

Russians, Poles and Czechs are screaming in rage. They say Anglo-Americans 
want to rebuild Germany as a buffer state, aimed at Soviet Russia. 

U.S. Senators, on tour in Germany, are outraged for very different reasons. 
They want an end to plant removals from the Reich. They ask how Western Germany 
can help Europe recover, fit into Marshall Plan, if industries are torn down. 

Germans themselves are joining in the chorus. Naturally, they oppose re- 
moval of plants from Germany. They threaten to sabotage the whole operation. 

German workers at a steel plant near Essen have gone on strike in protest. 
In Kiel, recently 1,800 workers flatly refused to obey orders to demolish a 
plant making machinery for railways, mines and farms. Under the Nazis, it was a 
war plant. Now, it produces for reconstruction. Workers think it should continue. 

Military firmness is not likely to settle the issue. It is too big and ex- 
plosive for that. More will be heard about it for months to come. 




















Temperature in the U.S.-Soviet "cold war" seems to be rising. 

Voice of Moscow, heard daily at meetings of the United Nations, is making 
an itemized list of U.S. institutions and dignitaries and condemning them all. 

But actions, and points of danger, are elsewhere. For example: 

Czechoslovakia is under heavy pressure from Communists in the Government. 

France and Italy fear Communist action through control of labor unions. 

Iran, after rejecting Russian bids for oil, now fears the consequences. 

Russian zones of occupation in Germany, Austria and Korea grow farther away 
from Western Allies. Reconciliation, compromise look more and more remote. 

You get the story of what is happening in Czechoslovakia on page 13. Trend 
of affairs in France and Italy is analyzed for you on page 8. 

Economic warfare between the U.S. and Russia, meanwhile, seems to be in 
effect, whether or not declared. This story is told on page 14. 

There always is the hope that relations between Russia and the U.S. will 
improve when the Foreign Ministers meet November 25. But it is a very slim hope. 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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HOW EUROPE WASTES FOOD SUPPLIES 


Reported from BERLIN, PARIS, ROME, LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Much food is going to waste 
in Europe. 

Quantity of food lost by Euro- 
peans is not as large as the 
amount wasted in the United 
States, but is big enough to cut 
heavily into Europe's dwindling 
rations. 

The question being asked now 
is whether food waste in Europe 
will increase this winter. Chances 
are it will, because many govern- 
ments are too unstable to enforce 
their laws on hungry citizens. 
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@ Europe’s wasted food is lost before 

it reaches the consumer. Hungry Eu- 
ropeans leave clean plates. The food 
losses begin on the farms. Leaks are 
frequent along the distribution pipe 
line. 

Food lost includes both home-grown 
edibles and ‘supplies sent to Europe from 
the United States. Some waste is inevi- 
table. Other misuse is due to the weak- 
ness of European governments threat- 
ened by inflation and harried by political 
enemies. 

On the farm, Europe's peasants are 
trying to get the largest returns they can 
from the food they produce. 

In Britain, Switzerland and a few oth- 
er countries, most farmers respect gov- 
ernment controls, In the rest of Europe, 
they are devoting much of their time to 
schemes to avoid controls. Farm products 
in large quantities go into illegal markets. 
The resulting waste is enormous. 

“The German farmer is the worst wast- 
rel of food in Germany,” says World 
Report's staff correspondent, Thomas H. 
Hawkins, in a radiogram from Berlin. 

“At least one million tons of potatoes 
are going into the black market this year. 
That’s about 10 per cent of the crop. 
More potatoes and other foods are used 
to fatten pigs and cattle for illegal sale. 
Much food hoarded for black markets 


spoils before it reaches the consumer.” 

Dispatches from Paris, Rome and oth- 
er capitals give similar reports of waste 
on the farm. 

Grains allocated for seed are much 
higher in proportion to size of harvests 
than in America. One reason is that much 
seed is lost on ground that has not had 
sufficient fertilizer since the beginning 
of the war. But large quantities of grain 
meant for seed are escaping into the 
black markets, thus reducing the amount 
sown. 

Shortage of man power at harvest time 
is a cause of crop losses in many Euro- 
pean countries. Lack of farm machinery 
produces food waste throughout Europe. 
Shortage of tin plate for canning is re- 
sponsible for the spoilage of much food 
grown last summer. 

Allocation of all grain and other basic 
foods is managed by governments. But 
factors beyond the control of individual 
governments affect the distribution of 
grain and other foods in all countries. 

Use of home-grown grain in 13 coun- 
tries of Western Europe for the 1946-47 
crop year is shown on the chart on page 
7. Distribution of United States pro- 
duction for the same period also is 
shown. Controls in America at that time 


were limited to the licensing, purchasing 
and transport of grain for export. 

Grain and flour that Europe imports 
from the United States can be used only 
for human food. That is a condition of 
U.S. exports. As a result, Europe uses 
home-grown grains to build up export en- 
terprises such as dairying and distilling. 
- Several countries, like Denmark and 
the Netherlands, which normally export 
dairy products, are trying to build up 
dairy herds with home-grown grains. 
Grain is alloted to breweries in Germany 
only for beer utilized by occupation 
forces and for export. 

Edwin J. Drechsel, World Report: staft 
correspondent, says in a dispatch from 
London: 

“Whisky distillers in Scotland now 
must export 75 per cent of their output, 
compared to 55 per cent last year. At 
first, they got only 50,000 tons of barley 
from the 1946 harvest. Now they are 
working on an additional 75,000 tons of 
grain with the understanding that all 
whisky produced from this amount will 
be exported to hard-currency areas. As 
a result, whisky is hard to get in Scot- 
land and in the rest of Great Britain. 

“Beer and ale in Britain are listed as 
foods. Calories in both are counted in the 





HUNGRY EUROPEANS LEAVE CLEAN PLATES 


"1 


~British Official 


But food is wasted before it reaches the family larder 
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CATTLE FEED 


nation’s food consumption. Beer now is 
weak and difficult to find. 

Transport, or the lack of it, takes a 
heavy toll of Europe’s food. Postwar 
shortages of railroad cars limit the trans- 
port of green vegetables and other foods 
to cities. Much grain is lost to weevils 
and rats due to inadequate storage and 
to transport in contaminated cars. 

High prices for black market foods add 
to transport hazards. Information from 
Rome is that whole carloads of food, 
particularly grain and wheat, have “van- 
ished” in transit to cities from rural areas 
or ports. Some of the food spoils in hid- 
ing. Most of the rest ends up on the black 
market. 

At flour mills, European governments 
are trying to get more bread out of short 
supplies of grain. As supplies dwindle 
this winter, the rate of extraction of flour 
from grain will rise. Average extraction 
rate for flour in Western Europe now is 
close to 90 per cent. Current rate of ex- 
traction in the U.S. is about 70 per cent. 

Some European governments say that 
America is wasting food by sending flour 
milled at the U.S. rate of extraction to 
Europe. But the residue from American 
mills goes to feed domestic cattle. Cattle 
raisers deprived of this source of feed 
would turn to grain purchases, thus re- 
ducing the amount available for export. 

Extraction rates vary widely in Eu- 
rope. Austria, where bread grain is 
scarcer this winter than ever before, is 
reducing the extraction rate for wheat to 
90 per cent from 96 per cent. Austrian 
doctors reported a steady rise in illness 
due to indigestible materials left in ra- 
tioned bread at the 96 per cent rate. 
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Meat prices are high on both sides of the Atlantic 


UP PRECIOUS GRAIN 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
Exports to the U. S. bring dollars to England 


Denmark holds its rate of extraction 
down to 80 per cent in order to provide 
feed for dairy cattle. 

Wheat content of Europe’s bread is 
going lower this winter. Bread in France 
frequently contains only 20 per cent of 
wheat and rye. The rest is made up of 
flour from corn, barley, soy beans, oats 
and potatoes. Dutch bread contains some 
flour extracted from sugar beets. 

Much of the savings made by the use 
of substitutes and high extraction rates 
is offset by increasing waste in flour 
mills. Most of Europe’s flour mills are 
small, old and inefficient. Some millers 
boost the use of wheat substitutes to get 
flour for illegal sale. 

Bakeries share in the wasteful pro- 
duction of black market bread. In addi- 
tion, Europe's bakeries are small. They 
use old methods considered wasteful in 
America to produce the hearth-baked 
bread that Europeans prefer to the pan- 
baked bread used in the United States. 
Loss of food value through gases that 
escape in baking is higher in Europe than 
in America. Most of Europe’s bread is 
baked by hand. 

Rationing in Europe never worked as 
well as in the United States during the 
war. Europe has had food rationing for 
eight years. Efforts to crush black markets 
by appeals to patriotism have failed in 
many countries, particularly those in 
which patriots encouraged black markets 
during German occupation. 

Rationing is generally successful in 
Britain, Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries. Reports from Paris say that 
the rest of Europe is suffering from inse- 
cure rations because of countless leaks in 





the system. Underpaid officials try to 
meet the cost of living by accepting black 
market bribes of food. 

City dwellers suffer the most from 
uneven rations. Farmers suffer least. In 
Portugal, for example, the Government 
permits farmers to keep the same amount 
of food that they consumed in normal 
times. The Portugese Government frank- 
ly told the International Emergency Food 
Council that any attempt to make farm- 
ers share shortages with city dwellers 
would only lead to fraud and decreased 
output. 

@ War on waste, due to Europe's des- 
perate need for food this winter, is being 
waged on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In the United States, the goal is to 
boost exports by about three million tons 
of grain through voluntary savings. Dis- 
tillers and brewers are reducing the use 
of grain. Bakers have agreed to halt the 
competitive system of delivering more 
bread to stores than the stores can sell. 
But most of the savings in food is counted 
on to come from clean dinner plates. 

In Europe, dinner plates are cleaned 
and garbage is combed for food. Govern- 
ments trying to cut down food waste are 
going back along the distribution system 
to the farms, trying to plug up leaks and 
cut waste. 

Britain, united in an “austerity” drive 
to save food, collects about 360,000 tons 
of waste food a year. Bins for pig food 
are set up in every block of residential 
areas. But much of the rest of Europe is 
suffering from inflation and black mar- 
kets that are likely to encourage an in- 
crease, not a decrease, of food waste this 
winter. 
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DE GAULLE’S ROLE IN FRENCH CRISIS 


Reported from PARIS and ROME 


Showdown between Commu- 
nists and anti-Communists in 
France and Italy is just begin- 
ning. 

In France, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle has swung many moder- 
ates into his anti-Communist 
movement. In Italy, the Commu- 
nists also are losing votes. 

A major struggle for economic 
power lies ahead. Communists 
still control organized labor. If 
labor opposes anti-Communists, 
neither country may be able to 
stand the strain. 


oo 0 


@ De Gaulle’s comeback in France 
marks the end of an era. Moderates 
who had tried to prevent the division 
of the country into Communist and 
anti-Communist blocs are following 
De Gaulle against the Communists. 

An election of municipal officials shows 
the trend. In all French cities and towns 
of more than 9,000 inhabitants, French- 
men voted on party tickets, just as they 
would vote for a new Parliament. 

De Gaulle’s candidates captured 40 
per cent of the vote. He has smashed the 
moderate Popular Republican Movement, 
once the largest party in France. The 
Reunion of the French People, as De 
Gaulle’s Party is called, now is the strong- 
est political group in the country, al- 
though it still lacks a majority. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
fall and rise of De Gaulle’s popularity 
since the liberation of France. When 
the General, as Provisional President, 
quarreled with Communists and Social- 
ists in 1945, many of his followers de- 
serted him. Now, less than two years 
later, he is strong again. 

William H. Lowe, staff correspondent 
of World Report, in a dispatch from 
Paris, says this of De Gaulle’s victory: 

“What 
Frenchmen are growing desperate. They 
have had enough of moderate govern- 
ments that are too weak to take a de 
cisive stand against either the Commu 
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it means is that moderate: 


nists On one extreme or the anti-Com- 
munists on the other. 

“The Communists themselves have 
frightened the middle class into the arms 
of De Gaulle. French Communists, just 
before the elections, joined an interna- 
tional group of Communist parties domi- 
nated by Russia. Then they sponsored 
strikes that immobilized transportation 
in Paris for a week. 

“Frenchmen also are acutely conscious 
of the world rivalry between Russia and 
the United States. They believe that De 
Gaulle, because he is anti-Communist, 
will get American support.” 

In addition, World Report's Paris cor- 


‘respondent says, De Gaulle wants the 


French Constitution revised to permit a 
strong executive, elected by the people. 
As matters now stand, the President has 
little authority. He is elected by the 
lower house of Parliament, which retains 
virtually all power. 

As a result, unless one party or one 
wing of Parliament has a strong majority, 
cabinets are insecure. Like the Socialist- 
led Government of moderates that gov- 
erned France during the elections, most 
cabinets have been too weak to fight 
inflation. 

Communist-led_ strikers go back to 
work only when they get wage increases. 
Anti-Communist owners of property are 
evading taxes. A year of this kind of 
government has turned many Frenchmen 
toward De Gaulle. 

The future depends on many factors. 
Chief among them are these: 

Unity of De Gaulle’s own following is 
by no means secure. His program for 
France still is vague. 

De Gaulle’s advisers, since he began 
his comeback, have been a close group. 
They include ex-Premier Paul Reynaud, 
an independent rightist; Jacques Sous- 
telle, radio spokesman for the Free 
French in London during the war, and 
André Malraux, ex-Communist novelist. 
Question now is whether De Gaulle can 
take in such men as Georges Bidault, 
Foreign Minister in recent years, and 
other moderates. 

Attitude of the Socialists remains to 
be clarified. They retained most of their 
strength in the elections, although run- 
ning a poor third to De Gaulle and the 
Communists. Soeialist leaders like Paul 
Ramadier and Léon Blum can govern 


France now only by obtaining support 
from either De Gaulle or the Commu- 
nists. But most Socialists distrust both 
extremes. 

French workers may speed political 
developments. Last spring, when organ- 
ized labor won a minimum wage of 
$58.33 a month, labor leaders warned 
the Government that workers would be 
back to get more money if prices con- 
tinued to rise. Prices have soared. As a 
result, the labor unions ask that the basic 
wage be increased 57 per cent, to $91.60 
a month. 

De Gaulle’s opponents, the Com- 
munists, may want to be cautious until 
the General clarifies his own intentions. 
But the Communists’ leadership of labor 
rests largely on their ability to get what 
the workers want. Right now, the work- 
ers want more money and are willing 
to strike to get it. 

The Communists are worried, Paris 
reports, by the fact that De Gaullists 
captured control of some Communist 
strongholds. Portions of the industrial 
“red belt” of workers’ suburbs around 
Paris elected De Gaullists. Some votes 
may have been due to the fact that work- 
ers were walking to their jobs because 
of transportation strikes led by the Com- 
munists. 

Aim of Communists in France, as else- 
where in Europe, is to wreck the Marshall 
Plan for European reconstruction. They 
may choose to work toward this end by 
encouraging strikes for higher wages, 
thus boosting inflation. If inflation soars 
unchecked, the country may collapse 
before the United States can send more 
than short-term help. 

@ Trouble for France is certain in the 
months ahead. } 

Economic decline is developing swift- 
ly. Imports are far above exports. France 
cannot earn enough dollars to pay for 
current purchases in the U. S., now lim- 
ited to food and coal. Inflation is mount- 
ing. 

A struggle for power between De 
Gaullists and Communists at this critical 
time could ruin France. 

On paper it seems possible that De 
Gaulle might get Parliament to approve 
a nation-wide vote. A two-thirds majority 
in the lower house is necessary to call 
a parlirmentary election. But a simple 
majority is sufficient to call a national 
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referendum on the question of new 
elections. 

In fact, however, De Gaulle is not 
anxious to take political responsibility 
during a bleak winter while Communists 
control labor. De Gaullists are confident 
that they could break a Communist-led 
general strike. But the Freench economy 
might not stand the strain of violence. 
@ Italy’s deadlock between Communists 
and anti-Communists is not yet broken. 

Italian moderates now have a stronger 
voice in Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s 
Government. Elections in Rome strength- 
ened De Gasperis Christian Democrats 
at the expense of both the Communists 
and the semi-Fascist Common Man 
Front. 

Anti-Communists in Italy are not like- 
ly to go into a single party. Leader of 





Italy’s extreme right is Guglielmo Gian- 
nini. He is a former Fascist, distrusted 
by many anti-Communists. In Parliament 
most Giannini deputies support De Gas- 
peris anti-Communist cabinet. 

Communists are in control of labor in 
Italy as in France. The difference is that 
Italy has two million unemployed while 
France is short of labor. Idle Italians may 
be more willing to follow Communist 
strikes than busy Frenchmen. 

A shift in Communist tactics in Italy 
is suggested by the fact that Luigi Longo, 
leader of the Communist militia, has a 
growing influence in the party. Gains by 
anti-Communists in the political sphere 
may lead the Communists to follow 
Longo in violent strikes and street battles. 

Violence in Italy, whether launched by 
extreme left or extreme right, will be met 
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by police action. World Report's staff cor- 
respondent, John W. Mowinckel, says 
from Rome: 

“When Communists were in the Gov- 
ernment, police action to halt disorders 
was blocked at every turn by conflicting 
interests. Now Minister of the Interior 
Mario Scelba is free to use a public se- 
curity force of 115,000 men. Stocks of 
arms under police control are large.” 

@ Showdown between Communists and 
anti-Communists in France and Italy is 
likely to take the form of repeated crises, 
perhaps recurring throughout the winter. 

The cost of this struggle between ex- 
tremes will be high. The strain on the 
shaky economies of both countries will 
be heavy. The question is whether either 
can get a strong government in time to 
avoid economic_collapse. 
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BRITAIN’‘S NEW DANGER: 
RISING PRICES, LESS GOODS 


Reported from LONDON 


Higher taxes, steeper food 
prices and less home building 
are in store for the British people 
this winter. 

Government attempts to cut 
imports and boost exports abroad 
are leaving fewer goods at home 
for the consumer, and inflation- 
ary pressures are increasing. 

A new budget is to be imposed 
in an attempt to ward off threats 
of a wage-price spiral. 


oo Oo 


@ Signs of inflation are everywhere 
in Great Britain now. Purchasing 
power remains high, but there is less 
and less to buy. 

Prices for goods and services are 
continuing to rise, according to World 
Report's staff correspondent in Lon- 
don, Edwin J. Drechsel. 

“Railway fares are one third above pre- 
war levels,” Drechsel reports. “Coal 
prices recently went up an average of 80 
cents a ton, and they will rise again as 
higher costs of transportation take effect. 
A shipping line that built 127,000 tons 
of ships between the wars for $22 million 
now is paying $24 million for 62,000 
tons. 

“Air fares are being raised an average 
of 15 per cent. A yard of velvet that 
cost $2.90 before the war was $6.50 
last year and now costs $10. The amount 
of money in circulation has been kept 
fairly constant during the last year, but 
it is more than three times the prewar 
level. 

“Britons are spending more of their 
incomes and saving less. The savings 
goal of $1,440,000,000 will not be 
reached this year. From April 6 to mid- 
September, small savings increased only 
$250 million compared with $593 million 
last year.” 

Within the last six months, the gap 
between purchasing power and goods on 
sale has increased from $4 billion to over 
$5 billion, London dispatches estimate. 


@ A new autumn budget, now being 
prepared by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Hugh Dalton, will launch another Gov- 
ernment effort to mop up this excess in 
money over goods. But it is to be a dif- 
ficult task. World Report's London bu- 
reau fills in the details thus: 

Income taxes already are steep, start- 
ing at 45 per cent. They rise so rapidly 
as earnings increase that workers fre- 
quently net half pay for overtime instead 
of time and a half. Higher income taxes 
would discourage the harder work and 
longer hours the Government is trying 
to bring about. 

Sales taxes, as a result, may be boosted 
instead—on nonessentials and goods 
wanted for export. Entertainment taxes 
also may be raised. Taxes on profits dis- 
tributed as dividends, now 12% per cent, 
may be doubled to equalize the new bur- 
dens between rich and poor. 

Housing cuts and reductions in other 
capital expansion are to be made. A 
total of $800 million will be saved. Hous- 
ing construction is to be limited to homes 
already started, plus a few new contracts 
in rural and mining areas. 

Subsidies, which have maintained food 
prices at the wartime level, are under 
study. They cost the Government about 
$1,712,000,000 a year. Conservatives 
are urging that subsidies be reduced and 
food prices allowed to rise to help close 
the inflationary gap. 

Wage contracts of two and one-half 
million workers, however, tie earnings to 
the cost-of-living index. Wage increases 
would automatically follow price rises. 
Wages now are 69 per cent above pre- 
war levels. Demands for wage increases 
affecting two million workers already are 
pending. Cuts in subsidies, therefore, are 
unlikely. 

Future increases in subsidies may be 
ruled out, however. Recently, a rise in 
the sugar price was passed on to the 
consumer. Similar procedure now may 
be followed with other foods. 

But any increase in food prices, how- 
ever gradual, entails the risk of further 
wage demands. This might further raise 
production costs for export goods. 

@ Holding the line on production costs 
is a prime objective of Britain’s export 
drive. Raw materials imported from 


abroad have soared 182 per cent above 
their prewar prices. The prices Britain 
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Nevertheless, complaints are growing ji 
that British goods cost too much. Wool- Rise in weekly wage Price increase of 
ens, particularly, are running into buyer : 
resistance abroad. Britons fear that they rates since prewar raw material Taal olel as: 
may price themselves out of the inter- 
national market. 

@ Production of export goods also is 
threatened by inflationary pressures, as 
are other recovery goals. 

Government controls seek to peg prices 
and direct materials and labor into pro- 
duction of vital necessities and export 
goods. They seek to boost output of these 
items and discourage diversion of labor 
and materials to nonessential and luxury 
lines. But controls are difficult to enforce 
when $5 billion of excess purchasing 
power is competing for scarce goods. 

Black marketeering is increasing in the 
building field. Prohibitions on building 
construction and decorating are being 
evaded. An estimated 200,000 construc- 
tion workers have gone into business for 
themselves on a part-time or full-time 
basis since the end of the war. Materials 
and labor are being drawn into un- 
licensed repairs and alterations in homes, 
stores, theaters and sports and gambling 
establishments. 

Nonessential goods, which yield higher 
profits, are being produced in preference 
to necessities such as cheap textiles and 
kitchen utensils. High-priced clothing, 
gadgets, electrical fixtures and similar 
items continue to be produced despite 
Government efforts to discourage their 
output. 

Controls over use of steel are shaky 

now, according to Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Britain’s new Economics Minister. De- 
mand for steel and other scarce materials 
for secondary or illicit purposes no longer 
is bottled up. 
@ The new export-import program is to 
accentuate these difficulties by further in- 
creasing inflationary pressures. Import 
cuts are to give the British people $832 
million less goods to buy in the next 
year. Meat and sugar rations are being 
cut. Food supplies are being lowered 200 
calories a day. Tobacco imports from 
the U. S. are being halted. 

Exports, which are to rise $1,488,000,- 
000 by next June, will withdraw some 
supplies from the home market as well. 
Cars, bicycles, leather goods, pottery and 
textiles now going to British stores will 
be shipped abroad. Most of the new ex- 
ports, however, are supposed to come 
from increased production. But this, in 
turn, will put more purchasing power 
into the pockets of British wage earners 
and stockholders. 

The British people, as a result, now 
are to face an anti-inflation drive that 
will add higher taxes and more expensive 
food to the export drive and the new 
austerity. since ae tenn —— . 
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SWEDEN’S CUT IN BUYING 
AS GOLD STOCKS DWINDLE 








Reported from STOCKHOLM and WASHINGTON 


Sweden’s era of luxury spend- 
ing in the United States and else- 
where is coming to an end. 

Stocks of gold and dollars, ac- 
cumulated during the war, have 
dropped to dangerous levels. 

Swedish buying abroad, con- 
sequently, is to be cut to rock 
bottom. Fewer goods will be en- 
tering the country. More will be 
going out. Bringing the nation 
back to a point where it earns its 
own way is a major task of the 
Stockholm Government. 


o 0o °O 


@ The crisis in Sweden has been 
building up ever since the war ended. 

During the war, the country ex- 
ported much more than it imported. 
The result was a record stock of gold 
and: foreign exchange in Swedish 
vaults. At the end of 1945, this treas- 
ure amounted to $650 million. 

A scramble for goods followed the war. 
The Swedes bought fruit, automobiles, 
perfumes, jewelry, nylons—all the things 
they couldn’t get before. 

Last March a worried Swedish Gov- 
ernment clamped down on luxury im- 
ports. But those already ordered were 
allowed to come in, and deliveries in the 
last six months have been huge. 

Also, a poor harvest this summer made 
it necessary to import more food than 
usual, But industrial products that Swe- 
den badly needs, such as coal and iron and 
steel, couldn’t be bought in large quan- 
tities. They just weren't to be had. 

Upshot has been that most of Sweden’s 
holdings of dollars, Swiss francs and 
other “hard” currencies have been paid 
out. Only big block of foreign exchange 
left to Sweden is in pounds sterling, 
which are not convertible into most other 
currencies. 

What’s more, most of Sweden’s gold 
reserve has been sold. The chart shows 
the rapid drop in gold. At the end of 
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September, only $92 million in gold was 
left, out of almost half a billion on hand 
at the end of 1945. During the first nine 
months of 1947 alone, gold stocks plum- 
meted 75 per cent. 

@ Causes of this drain on Swedish re- 
sources go beyond the buying spree. 

Exports have not been as high as they 
might have been. Ordinarily newsprint, 
pulpwood and other forest products are 
Sweden's biggest export items. But, since 
the war, a much smaller share of these 
goods has been exported. 

Coal has been scarce. Wood has been 
used for fuel. 

Building has been extensive, using 
more of the lumber at home. 

Newspapers and publishing companies 
in Sweden have been using more paper 
than before the war. 

So, fewer forest products have been 
sold overseas. . 

Factory output has been held down 
by shortages of labor, fuel and raw ma- 
terials. Full employment has meant full 
pocketbooks and unprecedented home 
demand for goods. 

Credits extended by Sweden to a num- 
ber of neighbors have cut down on the 
cash return from exports. 

Earnings from some exports, as for in- 
stance those to Britain, have not been 
much help. Sterling can be used to buy 
things only in a limited area. 

@ Countermeasures now are being tak- 
en by the Swedish Government to arrest 
the trend. 

Imports since early September have 
been limited to essentials—food, fuel and 
raw materials. Fortunately, inventories of 
goods in Sweden now are large due to 
heavy buying. 

Buying power of the people is being 
reduced. Higher taxes were put into ef- 
fect this year. Excise taxes on tobacco, 
liquor and other luxuries may be in- 
creased again. The Government is aim- 
ing for a big budget surplus to drain off 
money. Savings will be encouraged. 
A determined effort will be made to pre- 
vent further wage increases. 

New building and plant expansion are 
being deferred by Government edict. 

Paper use is being cut. A much larger 
share of the newsprint produced will be 
exported. 
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Assets of Swedes in “hard” currency 
areas, including the U. S., have just been 
requisitioned by the Swedish Govern- 
ment. Private holdings of currencies as 
well as securities are to be taken over 
by the Government. 

Tourist expenditures abroad are se- 
verely restricted. 

Stockholm sources report that meas- 
ures even more severe may be ahead. 
These may include much heavier income 
taxes and complete control of investment. 
@ The Russian pact also crowds into the 
picture. A year ago, Sweden granted 
Russia a credit of $278 million. With 
this money, Russia agreed to buy elec- 
trical and mining machinery, construc- 
tion equipment, locomotives and other 
heavy goods in. Sweden. 

But the Swedish Government did not 
guarantee delivery. Russia could buy 
only what Swedish manufacturers were 
willing to sell. 

Information in Washington shows that 
Russia actually has had difficulty placing 
orders with Swedish firms. Swedish ex- 
ports to Russia this year have been small, 
but will increase as orders are completed. 

Russias buying and Sweden’s _at- 

tempts to increase exports to the West 
will keep Sweden's industries going at 
top speed for years to come. 
@ Immediate prospects are that Sweden 
will curtail sharply the drain on her gold 
and foreign exchange. Heaviest export 
shipments of forest products are in the 
autumn. This means that the gap be- 
tween exports and imports will be nar- 
rowed substantially. But the country 
faces a hard winter. The Swedes will not 
have enough coal, nor enough wood for 
fuel, nor enough gold to buy whatever 
they want. 





— Dispatch 
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REDS’ NEXT OBJECTIVE: 
WINNING CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Reported from PRAGUE, WASHINGTON and LONDON 


Communists in Czechoslo- 
vakia are stepping up efforts to 
win full control of ‘the country. 

Not content with being Czech- 
oslovakia’s biggest political par- 
ty, the Communists are trying to 
cut the ties that still link many 
Czechs and Slovaks to the Unit- 
ed States and Western Europe. 

The signs from Prague and 
Bratislava are that control of 
Czechoslovakia is the Kremlin's 
next objective. 


oo O 


€ Communist tactics for increasing 
the party's power in Czechoslovakia 
are being developed carefully within 
the limits of the country’s laws. The 
strong-arm methods used in nearby 
Hungary are toned down, but the 
Communist campaign is following a 
familiar pattern: 

Two plots against the security of the 
republic have been announced by the 
Communist-controlled police, who claim 
discovery of the conspiracies. They are 
being publicized to prepare public opin- 
ion. The police are investigating alleged 
designs against the life of President 
I lvard Benes. More than 180 persons 
have been arrested. 

A purge of Nazi and Fascist collabo- 
rators in Slovakia is being pushed by the 
Communist Party The three other lead- 
ing parties have agreed to the purge. 

An attack through the courts is under 
wav to discredit the big Slovak Demo- 
cratic Party that blocks Communist prog- 
ress in the Province of Slovakia. Two sec- 
recaries of the party, Jan Kempny and 
Milos Bugar, face trial on charges of 
treason brought by Communist-controlled 
police. Arrest of the third of the party's 
three secretaries, Fedor Hodza, was 
asked by the police late in October. He 
tried to block the arrest of his two col- 
leagues. 

A tax-the-rich policy to pay subsidies 
to farmers is winning votes for the Com- 


munists. The coalition Government 
adopted the tax but the Communists, 
who first proposed it, are getting the 
credit. 

Propaganda in Communist newspapers 
stresses that the East-West split in Eu- 
rope is already an accomplished fact. 
Czechoslovaks are told that now is the 
time to get on the Communist band- 
wagon. 

@ The Communists want to win a clear 
majority in national elections, scheduled 
for next May. 

Communist power in the country now 
is impressive, but far from complete. 

The Premier, Klement Gottwald, is a 
Communist. In the Assembly, Commu- 
nists have 146 seats. The next largest 
party, the National Socialists, have 55. 
Communist appointees control the police 
and the ministries of Information, Fi- 
nance, Agriculture and Social Welfare. 
Communist officials have the upper hand 
in the country’s trade unions. Commu- 
nists run the country’s socialized indus- 
tries, which include 70 per cent of all 
Czechoslovak industries. 

Opposition strength centers in Slo- 
vakia, which was closely tied to Nazi 
Germany during most of the war. 
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In Slovakia, Communists have only 34 
per cent of the votes. The people are 
strongly Catholie. Federal officials ap- 
pointed from Prague often clash with 
more conservative Slovak officials ap- 
pointed by Bratislava, the Slovak capital. 
In dispatches from Prague, Communists 
accuse the Slovaks of plotting to split 
their province from the rest of the nation 
and run it as an independent country. 

There are important obstacles limiting 
the Communist campaign. 

Socialists who formerly worked with 
the Communists now are breaking away, 
according to information reaching Lon- 
don The Social Democrats were allied 
with the Communists for a month early 
this autumn. Now they have rejected 
fusion with the Communists. The Social- 
ists took their new step as a_ protest 
against formation of a new Communist 
Information Bureau by Communist par- 
ties of nine European countries. 

Czechoslovakia’s tradition as Central 

Europe's strongest democracy influences 
Communist strategy. Opposition parties 
have intelligent, experienced leadership. 
There is no large class of disgruntled 
nobility or dispossessed aristocrats to 
serve as a target for Communist propa- 
ganda. The peasants are mostly prosper- 
ous farmers. In the cities, a strong middle 
class acts as a balance wheel. 
@ A Communist coup, using force to 
gain full power in Czechoslovakia, is not 
likely now, according to information in 
Prague and Washington. But it is clear 
that a Communist campaign is under way 
to try to pull the Czechoslovaks firmly 
into the Soviet sphere in Europe. 
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DROP IN SOVIET PURCHASES 
OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS 





Reported from MOSCOW, WASHINGTON and NEW YORK 


Russian purchasers are finding 
it increasingly difficult to buy 
goods in the United States. 


be much the same as an embargo. 


need. For the Soviet buyer the effect will 


Food has been shipped abroad on this 
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American efforts to boost 
U.S.-Russian trade are being 
abandoned. Products are being 
funneled to Western Europe in- 
stead. 

As a result, Soviet buyers are 
having trouble obtaining Ameri- 
can machinery, and trade be- 
tween these countries is falling. 

° 00 
@ Wartime controls on important ex- 
ports are being revived by the United 
States Government in advance of the 
Marshall Plan for aiding Western Eu- 
rope. 

Direct embargoes against Russia are 
not to be imposed. Only shipments of 
arms and atomic equipment, which have 
been banned since the end of the war, 
are to be prohibited. 

Allocations of goods in short supply 
are to be made, however, on the basis of 


basis since the war. Tin plate was placed 
under allocation controls last vear after 
the steel and coal strikes. Now other 
types of steel, as well as petroleum, 
chemicals and certain kinds of machinery, 
are to get similar treatment. Moscow is 
being asked to prove its need of these 
scarce items by providing information on 
Soviet production, resources and stocks. 

Information of the kind required is re- 
fused by Russia. As a result, last year 
Russia got only 8,000 tons of tin plate 
instead of the 60,000 tons she wanted. 
Oil shipments from America have been 
stopped. Soviet buyers face the same 
kind of freeze-out on other commodities 
as long as they refuse to explain why 
they need the goods. 

Goods in short supply, as listed by the 
export control branch of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, number between 
400 and 500. Exports of these commodi- 
ties represent half the value of American 
shipments abroad. 

The Soviet viewpoint, as expressed to 
American officials in Washington, is that 
Soviet trusts, like private companies, 
consider their statistics to be trade secrets 
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U.S. Goods to Russia: The Postwar Drop 
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CARGOES ARE FEWER: | 


in competitive operations. National pride 
is another factor. Russian buyers make 
it clear that they consider their money 
as good as any. They say that they want 
to trade on a straight commercial basis. 

Military security is another reason that 
the Russians withhold economic infor- 
mation. 

Items on the shortage list, which re- 
quire export licenses, constitute the 
smaller part of Soviet purchases in the 
United States at present. But Russia fears 
that the list may be expanded and is 
taking precautionary measures. 

Soviet buyers, according to informa- 
tion in New York, are demanding that 
American manufacturers assume finan- 
cial responsibility if export licenses are 
denied when the machinery Russia orders 
is completed. Many American firms are 
unwilling to take the risk. Much Soviet 
equipment is made to special specifica- 
tions and cannot be sold elsewhere, ex- 
cept at a loss. Thus few contracts are 
being placed. 

@ Soviet imports from the United 
States, as a result, are declining sharply. 
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Shipments in the first six months of this 
vear were 60 per cent below those in 
the same period last year. 

The winding up of Lend-Lease and 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration shipments accounts for 
part of the slump. Lend-Lease, UNRRA 
and private relief paid for 85 per cent 
of Russia’s purchases in 1946, covering 
$304 million of her total imports of $358 
million. 

In the first six months of this year, 
Lend-Lease and UNRRA provided Rus- 
sia with only $46 million worth of goods, 
virtually ending those programs. Foresee- 
ing this, trade experts in Washington a 
vear ago expected Russia to expand her 
cash purchases this year to $200 million. 

Under a program initiated by Henry 
A. Wallace, when he was Secretary of 
Commerce, American exports to Russia 
were to be boosted to $400 million a year 
by 1950. This program now has been 
abandoned. Cash sales to Russia this 
year have been running at less than 
half the level predicted. They amounted 
to only $45 million in the first six months. 
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The accompanying chart shows how 
Soviet imports from the U.S. have de- 
clined. 

So far this year the United States has 
been sending Russia a smaller percentage 
of its exports than it did in the years just 
before Pearl Harbor. 

q Of the goods shipped to Russia in the 
first half of this vear, 70 per cent repre- 
sented machinery and vehicles. Iron, 
steel and other metal products totaled 
another 14 per cent. The remainder was 
made up of foodstuffs, oil, fibers, chemi- 


cals and miscellaneous items. 


Included in the machinery shipments 
were $11 million of electrical equipment, 
33 steam locomotives, 11 excavators, 55 
cranes, 440 large machine tools, 1,535 
tractors, 99 trucks and buses, 29 freight 
cars. 2 merchant vessels and 476,000 
barrels of petroleum. 

@ Soviet shipments to the U.S. totaled 
$32,500,000 in the first six months of 
1947. More than half of this was furs. 
Almost 30 per cent was made up of 
metallic ores, such as manganese, chrome 
and platinum, which the U.S. is buying 
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rp:| 4 Russian ship loads in a U.S. port. The goods it took back are included in the percentages given in the chart. 


items 
sau- 
cotton linters and Asiatic 


for its defense stockpile. Other 
were tobacco for blending, caviar, 
Sage casings, 
wools. 

All in all, value of Russian shipments 

to the U.S. in 1947 has been less than 
half what it was last year. In 1946, Rus- 
sia’s sales to the U.S. exceeded its cash 
purchases by $80,700,000. This year, the 
Russians seem to be balancing purchases 
against sales. 
@ American businessmen who have 
been carrying on profitable trade with 
Russia feel that U. S. Government policy 
is leading the Russians to shift their pur- 
chases to Britain, Sweden and other 
countries. In reports from Moscow, the 
Russians themselves accuse the U.S. of 
political discrimination. 

American officials say that there is no 
direct discrimination against the Rus- 
sians. It is evident, however, that export 
controls, designed to implement the 
Marshall Plan, make buying increasingly 
difficult for the Russians. Indirectly, the 
“cold war” between the U.S. and Russia 
is being extended to the economic field. 
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BUSINESS SPURT IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Reported from MANILA and WASHINGTON 


Business is booming in the 
year-old Philippine Republic. 

Recovery has been so rapid 
that the Manila Government is 
turning back loans granted by 
the U.S. for rehabilitation. 

Exports, already greater than 
before the war, are due for an- 
other jump in a few months 
when the Islands put 250,000 
tons of sugar on the market. 


o 0 O 


@ Overseas trade of the Philippines 
is soaring, contributing heavily to a 
wave of prosperity in the island re- 
public. For the first nine months of 
this year, trade exceeded $500 million. 
In Manila, estimates are that it will 
total $800 million for the year, dou- 
bling the business of 1946. 

Exports for the first nine months of 
this year amounted to $230,500,000 as 
compared to $65 million for all of last 
year. 

Imports for the same period this year 
exceeded $300 million, virtually all from 
the U.S. 

A balanced trade is in prospect for 

the Philippines next year if the demand 
for coconut oil continues and the revival 
of the sugar industry maintains its pres- 
ent pace. 
@ Production is climbing. Copra, the 
dried meat of coconuts, and abaca, the 
raw material for manila hemp, are the 
main sources of revenue now. But several 
other industries, including gold mining 
and lumber production, are making sales 
abroad for the first time since the end of 
the war. 

Copra is being exported at twice the 
prewar volume and at the highly profit- 
able price of $200 a ton, which is several 
times greater than prewar. Indications are 
that the Islands will ship out close to 
1,200,000 tons this year. The present 
heavy output should continue as long as 
prices remain high. 

Abaca production is leveling off, but 
exports for this year will come close to 
90,000 tons. This is only two thirds of 
the prewar production, but since the 
price of manila hemp is five times higher 
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than before the war, the crop will bring 
about $75 million. 

Sugar, formerly the core of Philippine 
economy but hard hit by the war, is mak- 
ing a rapid comeback. From the 1947-48 
harvest the republic expects to export be- 
tween 250,000 and 300,000 tons. This 
means another $25 million in revenue. 

In 1948-49, the Philippines should ship 
700,000 tons of sugar. For the following 
season, the objective is to hit prewar 
levels with exports of 950,000 tons. 

The Manila Government also has long- 
range plans for building the largest sugar 
mill in the world. Proposed capacity is 
two million tons, which is double the 
islands’ present quota for exports to the 
U.S. 

Mining, formerly the Islands’ biggest 
source of revenue, is becoming increas- 
ingly important. Gold again is being sold 
on the world market. Chrome and copper 
ore also are being exported. 

Gold production is valued at nearly 
$200,000 a month. This figure will in- 
crease several times before the year’s end, 
since some of the richest mines in the 
Islands axe about to resume production. 

An added impetus to rehabilitation of 
the mines is the fact, reported in Manila 
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AMBASSADOR ELIZALDE 
He‘s canceling a $10 million loan 


communications, that some gold is being 
sold there for $50 an ounce. The official 
world price is $35. The premiums are be- 
ing paid by speculators who resell the 
gold on the black market in China. 

One U.S. mining firm already has 
spent five million dollars on new equip- 
ment and is in the market for more. Some 
fear exists in the mining industry that it 
will encounter new delays in getting or- 
ders for machinery filled as a result of 
U.S. commitment? to Europe under the 
Marshall Plan. 

Lumber, mainly mahogany, again is 
being shipped from the Philippines. Al- 
though the Manila Government has held 
down exports to 20 per cent of produc- 
tion, sales this year are expected to 
exceed 250 million board feet. The U. S. 
furniture industry is the main buyer of 
the mahogany. 

Pineapples are to be exported by the 
Philippines early next year. U.S. inter- 
ests have rebuilt their war-wrecked 
cannery on Mindanao. Before the war the 
Islands exported 8,000 tons of canned 
pineapple a year. 

Tobacco is making a slow but steady 
comeback. This year’s harvest, completed 
in May, totaled 10,000 tons. Production 
is expected to double next year. Manila 
cigars are back on the world market, but 
exports are lagging because of high pro- 
duction costs. 

The food position of the Islands has 
improved to a point where the young re- 
public is turning back part of its allo- 
cation from the International Emergency 
Food Council. The Manila Government is 
reselling some old rice, imported from 
the U.S., for which there is not a ready 
market in the Islands. The Netherlands 
East Indies bought 12,000 tons, and the 
Philippines hope to sell the remainder to 
U.S. occupation authorities in Japan. 
@ U.S. spending in the Islands is con- 
tributing heavily to Philippine prosperity. 
Military pay rolls, back pay for Filipino 
war veterans, and the payment of claims 
for private and public war damage are 
among the reasons the young republic 
has no shortage of American dollars. In- 
formation in Washington shows the scope 
of American aid: 

Filipino veterans who helped defend 
Bataan or who participated in the resist- 
ance movement are being paid $67 mil- 
lion. Claims are being processed at the 
rate of 1,500 a day, and already 64,000 
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have been settled. Furthermore, pros- 
pects are good that the next session of 
the U.S. Congress will make Filipino 
veterans eligible for the benefits of the 
G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Civilian claims for war damages are 
being settled at the rate of 13,000 a 
month. The U.S. Congress has author- 
izea the expenditure of $400 million in 
compensation to Filipino and American 
individuals and business firms. At pres- 
ent, payments are being made only on 
claimns of-less than $500. 

The War Damage Commission also is 
certifying claims of public utilities and 
basic industries. Certification means that 
the companies have good prospects of 
collecting on their claims, thus making 
it easier for them to get private loans for 
rebuilding their businesses. 

The payments for war damages are to 
continue until 1951. Americans are going 
to get a good share of the benefits, since 
30 per cent of the prewar capital in the 
Philippines was held by U.S. nationals. 

Public rehabilitation, totaling $120 
million, is pledged by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Some of this money already is be- 
ing spent on such projects as roads, 
bridges, harbors, schools, public build- 
ings and public health. 

@ A balanced budget is promised by 
President Manuel Roxas for next year. 
Tax collections are higher than the Gov- 
ernment anticipated. As a result, the 
Manila Government has instructed Joa- 
quin Elizalde, its Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, to cancel $10 million of a $45 
million loan granted by the U.S. Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to cover 
budget deficits. 

q] New capital is being sought in the 
U.S. by the Philippine Government, but 
the results to date have been disappoint- 
ing. Even the guarantee of equal treat- 
ment for Americans for the next 26 years 
is not attracting the investments the 
Roxas Government expected. One pos- 
sible explanation is the unsettled condi- 
tions in other parts of the Far East. 

Most of the U. S. firms that operated in 
the Islands before the war are back in 
business, however. In addition, some new 
ones are being established. As an ex- 
ample, three U.S. banking firms now 
have branches in Manila. Before the war, 
there was one. 

@ The wave of prosperity being experi- 
enced by the Philippine Republic shows 
no signs of wearing out soon. Heavy 
spending by the United States is to con- 
tinue in the Islands for the next three 
years. Furthermore, such major industries 
as gold, sugar and timber are making 
faster comebacks than had been antici- 
pated. This is putting the Philippine 
economy in a position to absorb the shock 
of a possible decline in the demand for its 
coconut products. In the last year, sale of 
coconut products has brought in the bulk 
of the revenue, contributing to the liveli- 
hood of nearly one fourth of all Filipinos. 
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GROWING DEBATE OVER USE 


OF IDLE SHIPS TO AID EUROPE 


Reported from NEW YORK, WASHINGTON and PARIS 


American cargo vessels left 
over from the war are to carry a 
substantial share of the goods 
that go to Europe under the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Surplus tankers and Liberty 
ships probably will be turned 
over to countries of Western Eu- 
rope so they can haul their own 
cargoes and cut shipping costs. 

If this is done, a program for 
building fast new ships to restore 
the United States merchant ma- 
rine is likely. 


o 0 °O 


@ Policy to govern use of surplus 
ships in supplying Europe now is be- 
ing debated by officials of the United 
States. 

The problem is whether to recom- 
mend to Congress that the vessels be 
given outright to European Govern- 
ments, made available to them on a 
loan basis, or operated by American 
companies. 

Argument for operation under Euro- 

pean flags is that the bulk of the ships’ 
costs could be paid in currencies other 
than dollars. Argument against the pro- 
posal is that America’s reserve tonnage 
might be cut below security needs. 
@ At stake immediately are 1,300 ves- 
sels of about 11% million deadweight 
tons. Maritime experts in New York esti- 
mate that it would cost at least $200,000 
to recondition each ship. 

In addition, U.S. Maritime Com- 

mission vessels with a total capacity of 
more than 10% million tons are under 
charter to American companies. A num- 
ber of these ships are being turned 
back to the Commission as increasing 
competition from other countries makes 
their operation unprofitable. 
@ Shipping needed by Western Europe 
next year is estimated in Paris at 65,600,- 
000 tons, including both dry-cargo 
vessels and tankers. 
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Capacity of ships now being operated 
by the 16 nations that prepared the Paris 
report on Europe's needs is 43,100,000 
tons. They want to build that capacity 
up to 53,600,000 tons by the end of 1951. 

Counting vessels already delivered and 
those now being transferred, these coun- 
tries will have received about seven mil- 
lion tons of surplus ships from the United 
States before the Marshall Plan is made 
effective. These ships are being sold at 
40 per cent of their original cost, with 
payments spread over a 20-year period. 

Cost of shipping in American-operated 
vessels during the four years of the Mar- 
shall Plan is figured by the participating 
countries at $1,700,000,000. Use of U.S. 
ships is in addition to new European ton- 
nage anticipated under the Plan. 

Most of the charge for shipping serv- 
ices would arise from bulk shipments, 
such as coal and grain, needed especially 
during the early months of the Plan. 
Slow-moving Liberty ships, which cannot 
travel faster than 11 knots, are well suited 
for such cargoes. 

Some officials in Washington favor 
transfer of more Liberty ships to West- 
ern European countries to save a sub- 
stantial part of the $1,700,000,000 that 
would go to American lines. They argue 
that the vessels will be worthless within 
20 years if they are kept in reserve. 

American companies see in the sug- 
gestion a threat to the nation’s merchant 
marine. They point out that American 
ships now are carrying only 50 per cent 
of United States cargoes, compared to 
almost 100 per cent at the close of the 
war. 

Maritime unions are disturbed by the 
prospect of additional unemployment for 
merchant seamen if more American goods 
are carried in the ships of other coun- 
tries. 

Building new ships in the United 
States is proposed as one means of main- 
taining the American merchant marine 
while giving slower vessels to Western 
Europe. 

The United States now is down to 
seventh place among the world’s ship- 
building nations. Only 177,669 tons of 
shipping are on the ways in American 
yards, and not all of that is for U.S. flag 
operation. 
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IDLE LIBERTY SHIPS 
Europe may get them free 


Shipbuilding is lagging because of the 
lack of Government subsidies. New funds 
will have to be voted to the Maritime 
Commission if up-to-date vessels are to 
be constructed for American companies. 
Washington reports say that President 
Truman is expected to recommend such 
subsidies to modernize the nation’s mer- 
chant fleet. 

Marshall Plan nations expect to build 
15% million tons of new shipping between 
now and the end of 1951. Cutting back 
that program could mean substantial 
savings in the import requirements of 
steel and other materials scheduled in 
the Paris report. 

In freight capacity alone, the 16 na- 

tions hope to have 7,400,000 more tons 
at the conclusion of the recovery plan 
than they had in 1938. The experts who 
prepared the Paris report argue that it is 
essential to compensate for the elimina- 
tion of 6,300,000 tons of German ship- 
ping. 
@ The prospect is that pressure for im- 
mediate savings in financing the Marshall 
Plan will result in the transfer of a num- 
ber of laid-up Liberty ships to European 
countries. Whether these ships are to be 
returned in 1952 or replaced by new 
vessels is the big question that is still to 
be decided. 
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CHANCE OF NEW CONTROLS ON INDUSTRY 


Reported from WASHINGTON 


New controls for American 
business and farms may come 
with the European aid program 
that will be studied by a special 
session of the U.S. Congress in 
November. 

Chances are that controls will 
be self-imposed through volun- 
tary co-operation between busi- 
ness and Government. New Gov- 
ernment powers will be sought 
only as a last resort. 


Europe's needs are putting a spot- 
light on bottlenecks that hamper the 
business economy of the United 
States. As U. S. Congressmen meet for 
a special session, they will come up 
against a Government report that re- 


quirements at home, rather than those 


of Europe, may make a system of vol- 
untary controls necessary in America. 
@ Policy thinking in a sector of the Tru- 
man Administration is reflected between 
the lines-of the Report on National Re- 
sources and Foreign Aid submitted to 
the President by Secretary of the Interior 
Julius A. Krug. Reasoning that suggests 
likelihood of voluntary controls is this: 

Aid to Europe will not increase ex- 
ports beyond the record levels set early 
this year. 

Exports, even last spring, were not out 
of line with existing high production. 

Production pace was then and is now 
at the full-employment stage, beyond any 
previous peacetime record. 

Full employment can continue in- 
definitely only if production and con- 
sumption are kept in permanent balance. 

Permanent balance, as the Krug report 
sees it, calls for harnessing together nat- 
ural resources, plant capacity and labor 
supply so that they can keep pace with 
each other over the long haul. 

Controls, whether voluntary or com- 
pulsory, are considered the means to- 
ward the teamwork and foresight needed. 
@ Function of controls shows up in the 
Krug report’s discussion of specific prob- 
lems. But nowhere in the text is one 
method of control favored over another. 





Relative merits of voluntary co-operation 
or Government compulsion are left open. 

Conservation is the underlying aim. 
But that word is used to cover more than 
prudent use of forests, farmlands and 
mines. It includes expansion of manu- 
facturing capacity to meet growing 
needs. It includes increase in the skills 
of workers. It includes provision for nec- 
essary imports. It even includes devel- 
opment of substitute resources and new 
techniques to replace vital raw materials 
that may give out. 

Allocation of raw materials and fin- 
ished products would be the immediate 
purpose of controls. Through them the 
broad aim of conservation would be 
reached. They would be adjusted to sup- 
ply the essential needs of the U. S. econ- 
omy. These needs are defined as what- 
ever is required to keep a high level of 
employment and production. 

Powers of allocation already employed 
play a large role in the ground covered 
by the report. But most of this authority 
stems from war powers due to expire next 
February. 

@ Bottlenecks, actual or expected, are 
discussed individually. They point up 
spots where long-range planning is urged. 

Steel is the most critical item both for 
Europe and the U. S. because it goes into 
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the making of almost everything. Long- 
range problem is the ore supply. New 
methods to permit use of lower-grade 
ores in the U.S., new shipping channels 
to bring Labrador ores to Great Lakes 
ports, and new plant locations and trade 
policies to utilize Brazilian ores are parts 
of a comprehensive program. 

The short-range squeeze in steel, how- 
ever, kicks back on the industry's own 
over-all plan for the future. Increased 
plant capacity requires steel for construc- 
tion. And such construction takes time. 
Dilemma is whether 10 tons more steel 
in 1949 is worth the loss of one ton in 
the present critical period. 

Coal is Europe's greatest short-term in- 
dustrial need. Because shipping and han- 
dling costs exceed the cost of the coal 
itself and are the same for any grade, top 
grades are Europe's best buy. But top 
grades mean coking coal. Coking coal 
goes into steelmaking. Although total re- 
sources of coal in the United States are 
virtually unlimited, the best coking 
grades are giving out and current sup- 
ples are below demand. Snarling the 
problem further is the fact that the same 
top grades are relatively smokeless. That 
creates strong demand for them for do. 
mestic use, particularly in cities where 
antismoke ordinances are enforced. 

Suggested solutions on an industry- 
wide basis break down into three phases. 
Immediate policy would allow Europe to 
purchase coking coal, but only if it were 
to be used in steel making. Similarly, 
steelmakers in America would have pri- 
ority over home users of such coal. Sec- 
ond phase calls for encouraging use of 
equipment, already perfected, that can 
burn lower grade coal smokelessly in do- 
mestic furnaces. But even this would 
take a certain amount of steel. Last phase 
calls for intensified research to make 
coke from coal of lower quality. 

Wheat is the top item on Europe’s 
shopping list. But it is a temporary de- 
mand on American farmers. Hence the 
problem is one of wheat use today and 
of land use tomorrow. The report stresses 
the desirability of a cut in the feeding 
of wheat to livestock. But it states: 

“Government action to reduce wheat 
feeding by means of direct limitation 
orders could not be taken without addi- 
tional legislation.” 

At present, wheat acreage includes 
much land that is being overworked and 
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even more that is not really suited to cul- 
tivation. A drought would wreak havoc 
on the dry-farming areas of the Great 
Plains. The report suggests that, when 
present abnormal demand falls off, the 
wheat fields of the Great Plains should 
be returned to grass. Less intensive cul- 
tivation would be part of a program of 
soil rebuilding in other areas. 

Freight cars are one of the sorest spots 
in the whole picture. They are the bottle- 
neck within the transportation bottle- 
neck. Lack of coal cars keeps U. S. mines 
from full production, hampers shipment 
to seaboard for export. Lack of box cars 
slows shipment of wheat to Europe. Lack 
of tank cars cuts chemical and fertilizer 
production, particularly where successive 
processes are carried out in separate 
plants and partially finished products 
must make several rail trips. 

Controls to insure most effective use of 
available equipment still are in force, 
but expire next February. All cars now 
must be fully loaded, including west- 
bound refrigerator cars, which formerly 
deadheaded. A limit on loading and un- 
loading time is enforced. Worn-out cars 
are patched up and kept in service. 

Relief from the car shortage depends 
on the building of new equipment. Until 
last month a large proportion of Ameri- 
can-built cars were sent to Europe, but 
those orders have been filled. Domestic 
orders on hand exceed 100,000 cars. 

Voluntary controls favor the car build- 
ers. They receive special allocations of 
steel. But production still lags. Although 
the industry claims a capacity of 204,000 
cars a year, the goal of 120,000-cars a 
year is not yet assured. 

Many other bottlenecks are cited in the 
report. Some are important both to the 
United States and to Europe. Some have 
only a minor effect on the over-all oper- 
ation of the business machine. 

Domestic needs, which must be met 
if full employment is to be permanent 
and economic gears are to mesh smooth- 
ly, receive Secretary Krug’s closest at- 
tention. His theory is that a program of 
aid to Europe would be only a minor 
part of the picture. He feels that, if such 
a program results in action on long-range 
domestic problems, it will more than pay 
for itself. 

Even though exports are a small part 
of total production, they may have an 
exaggerated effect if they are poorly ad- 
justed. For the long run, the Krug report 
argues, the exports America can spare 
should be balanced by the imports it 
needs. 

The proportion of total production 
going abroad is shown in the accompany- 
ing Worldgraph. The level for the first 
half of this year was the highest since 
just after World War I, when exports 
took 10 per cent of the gross national 
product. Shipments were lowest in the 
depression years, when they shrank to 3 
per cent. 
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Report on Greece 


AMERICAN TECHNIQUES IN ATHENS 


Russia and Western nations 
are in disagreement over the 
United States’ plan for building 
up Greece and over the role of 
the United Nations in protect- 
ing the Greek border. 

This disagreement focuses at- 
tention on the American mis- 
sion in Athens, now in the midst 
of its rehabilitation task. The 
following report from Greece 
by John W. Mowinckel, staff 
correspondent of World Report, 
brings up to date the operations 
of the U.S. mission so far and 
analyzes the important prob- 
lems that lie ahead. 
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FTER A SLOW START, U.S. aid to 
Greece finally is beginning to move 
at full stride. The long period of delays 
in Washington and preparations in the 
field appears to have passed. The 
American mission, headed by Dwight 
Griswold, has about completed assem- 
bling its staff and is going ahead with 
its program to help Greece get back 
cn its feet. 

Military aid is getting top priority 
because of the Communist threat posed 
by Greek guerrillas and fighters from 
nearby countries under Russian influ- 
ence. But work also is being rushed on 
the problems of food, economic revival 
and health in a country prostrated by 
war, enemy occupation and internal 
strife. 

American supplies and equipment 
for the Greek Army have been pouring 
in since shortly after the arrival last 
May of the military section of the mis- 
sion. Twenty-eight ships have delivered 
81,000 tons of material—trucks, jeeps, 
rifles, machine guns and mortars. 

Sixty per cent of the $16 million 
worth of material that has arrived is 
now in the hands of the Greek Army. 
Nearly all of it is in serviceable con- 
dition, and much is almost new. The 
military section of the mission, in co- 





operation with the British, is trying to 
keep track of the use of supplies and 
equipment turned over to the Greek 
Army, but shortage of personnel makes 
it hard to check fully. 

Greek soldiers are getting rations 
similar to those of U.S. troops. Ameri- 
can food is being eaten by 196,000 
Greek soldiers at a cost of $22 million 
a year. 

Since diet has a direct bearing on 
economic and political stability, the 
mission is devoting much of its atten- 
tion to the food problem. 

First step has been to meet immedi- 
ate needs by shipping in 135,000 tons 
of wheat and wheat flour and 7,800 
tons of milk. In addition, the agricul- 
tural section of the mission is working 
on ways to improve Greek agriculture 
in order to increase production. 

Greece is poor in farm land. The 
country has only three quarters of an 
acre of arable land per capita. This is 
about half the ratio in Bulgaria, the 
second poorest country in the Balkans, 
and less than one fifth the U.S. ratio. 

The mission is trying to bring more 
land under cultivation through irriga- 
tion. Eight drilling rigs are boring wells 
to produce water for irrigation. By the 
end of next June, the mission expects 
to have 22 rigs at work. Nearly 24,000 
pumps that have arrived in Greece since 
the liberation are being distributed. 

Steps are being taken to put seed- 
growing farmers back into business. 
There have been no imports of seed 
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MISSION CHIEF GRISWOLD 
His program begins to move 


in seven or eight years, and stocks are 
short. Now, 3,000 tons of seed wheat 
is en route from Italy. Imports of other 
kinds of seeds are planned. 

The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration did a big 
job of distributing farm machinery. 
What the mission needs to do is to fill 
in UNRRA’s gaps, mainly spare parts. 
In Greece, tractors are used for about 
240 days a year, compared with 100 
days in America. Thus, they require 
replacement of parts frequently. 

The mission has ordered large quan- 
tities of parts for tractors. Orders also 
have been placed for nine plants to 
process and can foods, for chemicals to 
be used in controlling pests and for 
fertilizer. 

Reconstruction of damaged roads, 
railways, seaports and airfields is a slow 
and difficult job. There is a shortage 
of personnel in the reconstruction sec- 
tion of the mission. The requirement 
that all work be covered by contracts 
with the Greek Government has ham- 
pered the start of operations. Crushed 
rock cannot be turned out fast enough 
to meet the demand. Bridges and rail- 
road equipment have to be ordered in 
the U.S. Despite these handicaps, 
progress is being made. 


Engineers on Job 


American engineers working under 
the reconstruction section number about 
100 and will total about 750 by late 
December. Three area offices have been 
opened and three more are being set 
up. Surveys are going forward. 

A contract for road construction has 
been let to an American company. 
Work is in progress on 90 miles of road 
near Salonika. 

A Greek company has started to 
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clean out the Corinth Canal. A con- ¥ 


tract with a United States firm, now 
awaiting Greek approval, will cover 
work on the railroads and the ports 
of Salonika, Piraeus and V6los. 
Disease, an ancient foe of economic 
efficiency in Greece, is being fought by 
the public health section of the mis- 
sion. The incidence of tuberculosis in 
Greece is between 250 and 300 cases 
per 100,000 inhabitants. Malaria some- 
times runs as high as three million cases 
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a year. Only 410 trained nurses are 
practicing in Greece, and there are no 
adequate training courses. There is only 
one tuberculosis sanatorium. Refugees 


' carry a constant threat of infection from 


typhus, smallpox and diphtheria. 
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The health section of the mission will 
help reorganize the Public Health Min- 
istry on a more efficient basis. It is 
planning construction of tuberculosis 
hospitals and the training of more 
nurses. 

UNRRA went after the malaria prob- 
lem last year by spraying nearly 700,000 
houses and 80 per cent of the marshes 


| with DDT. This attack was temporarily 
» successful. Now the mission proposes 
* to combat malaria with quinine. 


Vaccines for use against typhus, 


smallpox and diphtheria have been 
ordered from U.S. stocks in Germany. 


Export Markets Sought 


A Greek-American Foreign Trade 
Administration, on which the American 
mission is represented, is working on 
trade with other countries. This agency, 
just beginning operations, is looking for 
new export markets. These may be hard 
to find because most Greek exports are 
in the luxury class. Absence of accurate 
data on the quantities of goods avail- 
able for export makes the job more 
difficult. 

Imports are being watched closely to 
assure the most efficient use of the 
limited supplies of dollars available. 

All but two members of the Foreign 


Trade Administration’s staff are Greeks. 
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But concurrence of the U.S. members 
is necessary to make a decision binding. 

The national budget is the most dif- 
ficult and the most urgent financial 
problem right now. Unless the budget 
is balanced, inflation will become even 
more acute, labor troubles will develop 
and bank resources will be depleted. 
The Premier has not been informed by 
his Cabinet as to the extreme serious- 
ness of the financial situation. The min- 
isters appear to think that, no matter 
how big the deficit may be the U.S. 
will pull the country out of the hole. 

American financial experts now are 
working with Greek officials to devise 
a balanced budget. They propose to 
make big economies by cutting the 
Government’s pay roll and by eliminat- 
ing unnecessary expenditures for the 
Army. 

The mission’s role in Greece requires 


its members to avoid the appearance 
of giving orders or taking full responsi- 
bility. Its main job is to furnish advice. 
Specifically, the mission exercises influ- 
ence by these means: 

Participation in the development of 
policies on revenues and expenditures; 

Approval of expenditures for activi- 
ties directly or indirectly involving the 
use of American aid; 

Assistance in planning an export-im- 
port program; 

Approval of the use of foreign ex- 
change; 

Employment of American experts by 
the Greek Government. 


Attitude of Greeks 


Attitude of Greek officials toward the 
mission’s personnel is generally co-op- 
erative. There is a definite impression, 
however, that the Greek Government 
heaved a sigh of relief when the mission 
arrived. This was not primarily because 
the mission was going to help Greece, 
but because at last the job of rebuilding 
the country was being taken off its 
shoulders. Although members of the 
mission essentially are only advisers, 
there is a tendency among Greek of- 
ficials to let the mission take full respon- 
sibility, then to sit back and take the 
credit when things go well or to blame 


FLAG MARKS RELIEF FLOUR: But the long-range goal is home-grown 
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the United States when things go badly. 

Inefficiency and corruption of some 
Greek officials have handicapped eco- 
nomic recovery. Frequent changes in 
Government have broken the continuity 
of work and often have put unqualified 
persons into office. 

Mission investigators have discovered 
that equipment and supplies furnished 
by UNRRA have not always been used. 
Investigation brought to light a tire re- 
capping plant that was needed badly. 
Several million dollars’ worth of food 
and other supplies have been found in 
warehouses. At least part of these sup- 
plies had been held out of use to bene- 
fit Greek business interests. 

The mission now is forcing distribu- 
tion of usable UNRRA material. 

Despite delays and handicaps, Gris- 
wold feels that the mission has gone 
ahead as fast as circumstances permit. 
Nearly all the legal problems with the 
Greek Government have been ironed 
out. Allocation of funds to most of the 
mission’s divisions has been settled. In- 
ventories of supplies already in Greece 
that would be useful to the mission have 
been nearly completed. 

Result is that a sound economic pro- 
gram is going forward in Greece for the 
first time since the end of the war. And 
Griswold is more optimistic than ever 
about the prospects for success. 
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U.S. LOSSES IN PASSENGER-SHIP TRADE 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON and LONDON 


Reported from 


The United States is rapidly 
losing out in the postwar compe- 
tition for passenger-ship trade. 

Other maritime nations are 
moving ahead in creating new 
fleets for passenger service while 
American construction lags. 

Britain alone launched three 
new liners within three weeks 
during October. The United 
States has only two new passen- 
ger ships building, while the 
British have more than 100 al- 
ready on the ways. 
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@ America’s position in passenger- 
carrying ships is weaker today than it 
was before Pearl Harbor. This is due 
to the lack of new construction since 
the war. Unlike other maritime na- 
tions, the United States did not start 
an intensive program of building with 
the coming of peace. Now there are 
serious obstacles in the way of any 
attempt to catch up. 

Prewar strength under the U.S. flag 
totaled 163 passenger liners and combi- 
nation passenger-and-cargo vessels. Dur- 
ing the war, more than a third of this 
fleet was lost. 

Present strength is officially carried at 
105 ships of both types, as the accom- 
panying chart shows. This figure is mis- 
leading, however. Thirteen of the ships 
are still in shipyards being reconverted 
from wartime use. Another 46 are laid 
up in the reserve fleet, being too old or 
uneconomical for commercial service. 
Thus, the size of the active fleet shrinks 
to 46 vessels. 

@ The failure to start building new pas- 
senger ships immediately after the war 
stems from a variety of reasons. The 
Maritime Commission had _ extensive 
plans but never got very far with them. 

High costs have been an obstacle from 
the first. They became an even more im- 
portant factor when prices went up after 
decontrol. Shipping firms hesitated to 
commit themselves to the heavy ex- 
penditures involved. 
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Lack of appropriations trom Congress 
sharply curtailed the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s ability to subsidize private build- 
ing. Washingtor figures show that funds 
allowed for the current year are sufficient 
only for about seven passenger ships. 

Government economizing alone halted 
plans for building five superliners last 
year just as work was to start. | 

Shortage of materials has been cited by 
Federal officials as a big reason for re- 
stricting the Government's building pro- 
gram. This argument loses a lot of its 
effectiveness in view of the fact that U. S. 
shipyards currently are working on orders 


from other countries for 59 ships. These 
contracts require the use of American 
materials. 

Hesitation also has figured in the pic- 

ture. Some lines hesitated to plan new 
ships until they had an extended oppor- 
tunity to study what effect air travel 
would have on the passenger-ship busi- 
ness. 
@ Result of all the delay is that the 
United States has a bad!y unbalanced 
merchant marine in the event of any na- 
tional emergency. Long on cargo ton- 
nage, it is short of fast passenger ships 
suitable for troop transport 
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A new program is now being studied 
for building passenger ships. President 
Truman has had a special committee of 
private citizens at work for months. 

One plan under consideration calls for 
spending more than $600 million in the 
next several years to build 65 new pas- 
senger ships and modernize 36 old ones. 
It would take at least until 1954 to com- 
plete this program. 

Time lost, however, is not going to be 
regained. It takes about two years to 
build a modern passenger liner. The first 
ships laid down under any new program 
would not get into service much before 
1950. Nations that started building right 
after V-E Day began getting their new 
ships into operation in August. Dis- 
patches from London make it clear that 
other countries are in position to capi- 
talize on the current large volume of pas- 
senger business. 

@ Big question mark in shipping circles 
in New York is how the Marshall Plan 
will affect a new building program. Fear 
is expressed that it will take longer to 
place new ships in service than under 
existing conditions. 


Shipyards already are having trouble 
with current contracts. Material short- 
ages and labor stoppages are held to be 
the cause. As a result, delivery dates for 
new or reconverted ships are 8 to 10 
months behind schedule. 

A tighter supply situation is expected 
once the Marshall Plan starts operating. 
Shipping men look for present shortages 
to become more acute, particularly in 
steel. The tempo of shipbuilding will de- 
pend upon the amount of steel made 


available to the yards. 
q Competitive advantages in passenger 
services, meanwhile, are all stacked 


against the American operator. This ex- 
plains why some operators hesitate to 
make heavy investments for new equip- 
ment. 

Building costs in the United States run 
from 50 to 100 per cent higher than in 
other maritime nations. 

Operating costs also run 50 per cent 
higher. 

Government aid in the form of sub- 
sidies has been authorized to help op- 
erators by reducing this cost spread. 
Broadly, the law provides for the Gov- 


ernment to pay up to half the cost of 
new ships and to make up the difference 
between the operating costs of an 
American operator and those of rival 
lines. 

In operators’ eyes, however, the situa- 

tion is not that clear cut at the moment. 
One point cited is that authorized sub- 
sidies are meaningless unless the money 
is forthcoming to back them up. Another 
uncertainty is the lack of any decision on 
the size of the subsidy for future build- 
ing—whether it will be 30, 40 or the 
maximum 50 per cent of the cost. Finally, 
some shipping men feel that there is a 
chance Congress may stop underwriting 
operational losses a few years hence. 
@ Outlook for the pasenger fleet thus 
is obscured by many uncertain and per- 
plexing factors. Shipping experts are 
agreed that any big expansion is to re- 
quire considerable Government spend- 
ing and considerable time. 

Even with an expanded fleet, the 
United States will be a latecomer in the 
international competition for passenger 
trade and will find rival lines well en- 
trenched. 
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THREAT OF HIGHER TAXES 





ON COPPER MINED IN CHILE 


Reported from SANTIAGO and NEW YORK 


United States copper com- 
panies operating in Chile soon 
may be paying higher taxes. 

Chile’s Government must raise 
money quickly to avert a finan- 
cial crisis. 

The Administration in Santi- 
ago opposes a higher tax on cop- 
per but may have to accept it to 
get its emergency fiscal program 
through the Chilean Congress. 
The tax would be paid almost 
entirely by American firms, but 
is not likely to raise the price of 
copper in the United States. 
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A determined effort by President 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla to ease 
Chile’s fiscal troubles has brought on 
the threat of higher taxes on copper. 
@ A huge deficit confronted Gonzalez 
Videla when he took office about a year 
ago. Preceding administrations had en- 
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COPPER CASTINGS IN CHILE: When is a tax too high? 
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gaged heavily in programs of Govern- 
ment ownership, social security and other 
ventures without levying enough taxes 
to meet the bills. Issuance of paper 
money to pay current accounts helped to 
make a show of balancing the budget but 
at the same time aggravated inflation. 

Expenditures this year have continued 
heavy. Taxes fall far short of producing 
enough revenue. The Government must 
raise about $65 million before Decem- 
ber 31. 

An emergency program, laid before 
Congress recently by Gonzalez Videla 
and Finance Minister Jorge Alessandri, 
is calculated to produce the needed cash. 
Under this program, according to dis- 
patches from Santiago, the following 
measures would be put into effect for 
six months: 

Heavy surcharges would be added to 
income taxes and to certain taxes on real 
estate. 

The Government would sell short-term 
notes to commercial banks. 

Gold owned by the Central Bank of 
Chile would be revalued on the basis of 
the depreciated worth of the peso. The 
profit thus realized would be turned over 
to the Government by the Central Bank. 
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Increased copper tax got into the 
emergency bill when it was in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

The big copper companies, all owned 
by U.S. interests, now pay the Chilean 
Government half the difference between 
10 cents a pound and the sale price. 
At present prices of about 21 cents a 
pound, this tax is a good producer of 
revenue. 

The Chamber of Deputies decided to 

increase the copper tax 20 per cent. But 
opposition to the increase has developed 
in the Senate, where the emergency bill 
is pending. Gonzalez Videla and Ales- 
sandri also dislike it. 
@ The copper companies would like to 
avoid the increase, for it would amount 
to between $3 and $4 million. They 
would not be greatly concerned, how- 
ever, if they could be sure it would be 
only temporary. 

Copper operations in Chile are profit- 
able now. Demand is strong and prices 
are good. In the Belgian Congo and 
Rhodesia, strong competitors of Chile, 
production costs almost doubled during 
the war. Strikes and wage increases have 
boosted costs still further since the end 
of the war. Chilean copper, thus, can 
compete with copper from Africa. 

What worries the companies is that the 
tax increase, although enacted as a tem- 
porary measure, might become perma- 
nent. New York dispatches point out that 
a permanent increase could put Chilean 
copper at a price disadvantage under 
certain conditions, thus forcing the com- 
panies to curtail operations. 

If sharp enough, a cut in operations 
would be disastrous to Chile, because 
the mining of copper is the country’s 
most important industry. Chile’s reserves 
of copper ore are considered the largest 
in the world, with the possible exception 
of those in Rhodesia. The three U. S. 
companies represent an investment of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. They ac- 
count for nearly all Chile’s copper pro- 
duction. They employ 12,000 workers 
and pay more taxes than any other indus- 
try. Foreign exchange that they_ turn 
over to the Government at a low rate for 
resale at a high rate nets Chile several 
million dollars each year. 

Future of the tax increase is in the 
hands of the Chilean Senate. Opposition 
there is strong, but perhaps not strong 
enough to knock it out of the bill. If the 
Senate lets the increase stay in the bill, 
the chances are that Gonzalez Videla 
will approve it, since Chile’s Government 
needs money urgently. Thus, the emer- 
gency program is likely to go into effect, 
even if it contains a higher tax on copper 
that the Administration opposes. 
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American business now faces the prospect of a return of some controls. 

That's the price of piling more aid to Europe on top of inflation at home. 
Washington whims and rules again will figure large in businessmen's planning. 
But Congressmen will keep their eye on the voting booth. 

Scattered controls, not the iron vise of wartime, are likely. 

Allocation of grain, fertilizer, steel, freight cars, maybe coal is possi- 
ble. The U.S. Government will tell people where they can buy, where ycu can 
sell these things and how much. But only a few products will be covered. 

Export controls would be a corollary of such earmarking. Export controls 
are sure to be extended beyond February. 

Priorities in shipping scarcities to port and around the country may be ex- 
tended. Need is to avoid rail and seaboard bottlenecks. 

: Government buying of grains may be overhauled. Aim would be to by-pass the 
grain exchanges if possible, get at the farmer directly. 

Speculation on commodity exchanges will get a crackdown. 

Marketing of overweight cattle and hogs may be forbidden. Or marketing of 
inderweight animals may be subsidized. : 

Hoarding of grain on the farm will be discouraged. 

Credit controls are due for tightening, not relaxing, if Congress listens 
to the White House. Personal and business loans then would be harder to get. 

Price control and rationing at the retail level won't be tried--right now. 
To President Truman, these are "police state methods." He prefers voluntary 
action to keep things in hand but recognizes that it may not work. Ways of 
policing prices at producer levels are being considered. 

These are just some of the controls Washington officials are thinking 
about. Question is how many will get through Congress. 



































European observers are worried about timing of the special session..... 

Stopgap aid, they insist, has to be pushed hard and fast. 

Launching the campaign for Marshall aid in the U.S. Congress has to be done 
adroitly. Many toes could be stepped on. 

Yet, soon after November 17 Secretary of State Marshall and top-level po- 
litical officers must go to London for the Conference of Foreign Ministers open- 
ing on November 25. 

Also, top-level economic officers of the State Department must go to Havana 
by November 21. The Charter of the International Trade Organization will be 
laid before 50-odd nations at Havana. 


So, top talent to push European aid through Congress will be sparse. 





(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY=-(Continued) 


It’s time now to put U.S. plans for aiding Europe in proper perspective.ececece 
Impact of this aid on the U.S. economy is not going to be overwhelming. 
Controls there will be, but the man in the street won't be affected too much. 
Production of factory, mine and farm will continue high. But this would be 
so if there were no Marshall Plan. 
Store shelves will be well loaded. Demand looks steady at the moment. 
Prices are high. But so are wages. Both may go higher, despite Washington. 
Shortages are few but fan out in their effects. Still no one is hungry or 
cold. No one is denied essentials. Aid to Europe won't change this situation. 
Tax cut is not a sure thing. Stumbling block is inflation, not the Marshall 
Plan. Both a tax cut and aid to Europe could be carved out of the U.S. surplus. 
Exports, over all, may well continue their decline, even assuming big new 
outlays for European aid. 




















In more specific terms, the outlook for U.S. exports is this: 

A drop in sales to Europe this autumn; 

A rise later when new funds are spent to help Europe; 

Little prospect that over-all exports to all countries next year will reach 
high levels set in the first half this year. 

Marshall Plan countries want $6 billion in U.S. goods next year. They've 
been taking 80 per cent as much this year. Chances are, in 1948, they won't be 
able to buy much more, if as much. 

In any case, shipments to Western Europe are not too big a factor in U.S. 
exports. Two thirds of sales abroad are to other countries. Trend of sales to 
these countries is down. No sudden reversal of this trend is in sight. 














In cold dollar terms, the Western Hemisphere is more important to exporters 
than the Marshall area in Europe. That shouldn't be forgotten. 

Figures for the first half show the Western Hemisphere taking 42 per cent 
of U.S. sales abroad and Western Europe taking about a third. 

But Canada is moving toward a blistering deficit this year in its trade with 
the United States. During 1947, almost half of Canada's reserves of U.S. dollars 
will have gone south of the border. This suggests cutbacks in Canadian buying. 

In Latin America, most countries are restricting U.S. imports. They are 
trying to staunch the outflow of dollars and gold. 

Gold reserves, their last resort, show these declines since January 1: 

Mexico, down 21 per cent; Colombia, down 40 per cent; Chile, down 3l per 
cent; Peru, down 17 per cent. Argentina, too, has been selling gold to the U.S. 

Only way to reverse this trend is by larger U.S. buying of Latin-American 
goods. There's little chance of that, unless the U.S. stockpiles in a big way. 

So, signs point to fewer U.S. sales in the Western Hemisphere. 





























Machinery exporters are watching Latin-American trends closely....e. 

Large tonnages of capital goods have been sold to Latin America this year. 

A comparison of European and Latin-American markets is instructive. 

Latin America in the first guarter this year bought more construction and 
conveying machinery, more mining and pump equipment, more textile machinery, 
more agricultural equipment, more electrical apparatus than Europe. 

U.S. exporters now hope Western Europe will take up any slack caused by the 
dropping off in sales of machinery to Latin America. 
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Personalities 





FUTURE OF U.N. ASSEMBLY 


Reported from NEW YORK, RIO 


R. OSWALDO ARANHA, the senior 

statesman from Brazil who is presi- 
dent of the United Nations Assembly, 
now finds himself—much to his surprise— 
at the center of a political fight between 
nis country and Russia. 

The break in diplomatic relations 
between Moscow and Rio de Janeiro 
changes completely Aranha’s position as 
presiding officer of the world organiza- 
tion. Soon he may find himself caught in 
the middle between Russia and the 
United States in an argument over “war- 
mongering that could influence the fu- 
ture of the U. N. Assembly. 

Five weeks ago, when Aranha was 
elected to preside over the Assembly, the 
Russians frankly considered him the 
lesser of two evils. Several members of 
the Soviet bloc in the U.N. gave him 
their votes, rather than vote for Aus- 
tralia’s Herbert V. Evatt. Most delega- 
tions at the U.N. consider Aranha a 
fair-minded parliamentarian, friendly to 
the United States but not likely to an- 
tagonize the Eastern nations. Aranha him- 
self did not want the job. He protested 
to the last that he would rather see the 
Australian elected. He consented to serve 
only after overwhelming pressure from 
his supporters in other Latin-American 
countries. 

Now, however, Aranha moves in an 
atmosphere of tension at Flushing Mead- 
ows, New York. 

Rulings made by Aranha as Assembly 
president are sharply challenged by the 
Russian delegates. Andrei Vishinsky, lead- 
er of the Soviet delegation, charges that 
Aranha makes his decisions “under the 
sway of political motives.” From now on, 
Aranha’s every move will be under Soviet 
suspicion. Even if the Russians do not 
challenge his fitness to continue as the 
Assembly’s presiding officer, his hours in 
the chair will be increasingly difficult. 
Russia’s attitude toward him will be im- 
portant when the Assembly reaches the 
point of passing on major issues before it. 
@ Aranha’s job as Assembly president 
is complicated by the fact that he holds 
two posts in the U.N. 

On the one hand, he is Brazil’s chief 
delegate. On the other, he is presiding 
officer of the Assembly. This requires im- 
partiality and the confidence of the 57 
delegations, which represent a variety of 
conflicting interests. For his part, Aranha 
declares the break in diplomatic relations 
between Brazil and Russia will not 
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change his conduct as Assembly presi- 
dent. In his own words, he will “continue 
to be as objective and impartial as ever.” 

Before the rupture between Brazil and 
Moscow, Aranha was a model of neu- 
trality at the U. N. meeting. In his open- 
ing speech, he insisted that the basic 
issues confronting the organization were 
not political. He has a philosophical turn 
of mind and likes to speak in general 
terms about the requirements for world 
harmony. He held himself aloof from the 
political trading that always goes on in 
the corridors at the U. N. His manner, 
moral arguments and Latin rhetoric en- 
deared him to the professional inter- 
nationalists of the U.N. secretariat. If 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s staff of 
world civil servants at U. N. headquarters 
could vote, they might well have chosen 
Aranha for Assembly president. 

Aranha’s position is complicated now, 

however, by the fact that he is chief of 
his country’s delegation at the U.N. at a 
time when Brazil is no longer on speaking 
terms with Moscow. As a national patriot, 
Aranha the Brazilian delegate finds it 
hard to reconcile his feelings with the 
judicious neutrality required of Aranha 
the Assembly president. 
@ Aranha’s career makes him an appro- 
priate symbol of Western Hemisphere 
democracy, if the Soviets are now going 
to single him out as a target for attack in 
the Assembly. 





BEFORE THE DIPLOMATIC BREAK 


In Rio de Janeiro, Aranha at 53 is con- 
sidered an elder statesman. 

Aranha comes from the cattle country 
of Rio Grande do Sul and still reflects the 
free and easy manner of Brazil's “Wild 
West.” His wealthy parents sent him to 
military school in Rio and gave him a 
Paris education. He studied law, which 
inevitably led him into Brazilian politics. 

Out of law school, he engineered 
revolutions in his home province, was 
wounded twice, and by 1929 became 
State Secretary of Rio Grande do Sul, 
where he became friendly with Getulio 
Vargas. 

When Vargas, the following year, 
seized power in Rio, Aranha raised the 
troops and handled many of the intricate 
negotiations. His reward was appoint- 
ment as Minister of Justice and then 
Minister of Finance in the Vargas Gov- 
ernment. 

Background information from Rio de 
Janeiro shows that, by 1934, it became 
plain to Vargas that no Cabinet was 
elastic enough to hold both the President 
and Aranha. So Aranha was moved on to 
Washington as Brazil's Ambassador. He 
made careful use of the opportunity. In 
the four years he stayed in Washington, 
Aranha became one of the capital's most 
popular and successful diplomats. He 
cultivated a close friendship with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He negotiated good trade 
terms for Brazil with the United States. 
His parties, supported by an Ambassa- 
dorial salary of $50,000 a year, plus 
Aranha’s own manner made many friends 
for Brazil in Washington. 

The friendships Aranha made in Wash- 
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U. N. President Aranha extends a hand to Delegate Gromyko 
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ington were his chief asset during the six 
critical years from 1938 to 1944 when he 
was Brazil's Foreign Minister. He was a 
leading architect of “Hemisphere soli- 
darity,” a keystone of U. S. defenses dur- 
ing the war. He aligned Brazil with the 
Allies, was instrumental in sending a 
Brazilian expeditionary force to Italy and 
was a leader in preparations for the 
United Nations. 

But an admirer of Abraham Lincoln 
and Franklin Roosevelt had trouble serv- 
ing under Getulio Vargas, who ruled 
Brazil by decree for seven years. In 
August 1944, the Friends of America 
Club in Rio was closed by police the day 
before Aranha was to take office as its 
president. A few days later, he resigned 
as Foreign Minister. 

After his resignation, Aranha resumed 
the practice of law. He was in the United 
States on private business early this year 
when Brazil’s delegate to the U.N. died. 
President Eurico Gaspar Dutra asked 
Aranha to take the post. Last spring, the 


special U. N. Assembly meeting on Pale- 
stine chose Aranha as president. Now the 
regular session has conferred the same 
honor upon him, but he hopes to return to 
private life again at the first opportunity. 

An ironical twist to the situation is that 
Aranha and Dutra are political opponents. 
Dutra considers Aranha a potential rival 
for the presidency of Brazil, though 
Aranha professes no political ambitions. 
But now, as a prominent Brazilian, Aran- 
ha is exposed to Soviet attacks that grow 
out of an incident involving Dutra. Brazil 
broke diplomatic relations with Moscow 
because of articles in the Soviet press 
accusing Dutra of past links to Nazis and 
Fascists. As a result of this break, Aranha 
may become a target of Soviet criticism in 
the U.N. 

No one is more surprised by this turn 
of events than Oswaldo Aranha. Fre- 
quently these days in New York he wishes 
he were back in his law office in Rio de 
Janeiro or riding horseback across the 
plains of his native Rio Grande do Sul. 


Soviet Fight on Marshall Plan 


Reported from WARSAW, MOSCOW and BELGRADE 


4 ines KREMLIN is assigning one of Rus- 
sia's top officials to conduct all-out 
economic and political attack against 
the Marshall Plan for American aid to 
Europe. 

Moscow’s choice to mastermind its 
campaign is ANDREI ALEXANDRO- 
VITCH ZHDANOYV, ardent revolution- 
ist, close friend of Premier Stalin and a 
dominant figure in the 14-man Politburo 
that rules Soviet Russia. 

The Politburo has left it to Zhdanov to 
spell out in capital letters its uncompro- 
mising opposition to success of the Mar- 
shall Plan in Western Europe. Before 
Zhdanov spoke, there seemed a possibil- 
ity that the Soviets might content them- 
selves with an official program of non- 
participation, while unofficially working 
to obstruct the plan. After Zhdanov 
spoke, there was no question of Soviet 
intentions. He officially pledged the 
U.S.S.R. to a finish fight. 

@ Campaign planning is ostensibly in 
the hands of the newly formed interna- 
tional Communist Information Bureau at 
Belgrade. But, despite the dispatches 
from Belgrade, Zhdanov pulls the strings. 

The Communist leader laid down the 
party line for the struggle when he ad- 
dressed the recent secret meeting in 
Warsaw that organized the Information 
Bureau. In his speech, later reported 
from Moscow, Zhdanov accused the 
United States of “imperialist” designs in 
Western Europe and called on Commu- 
nist parties everywhere to fight against 
“enslavement” by America. 

Until full details of the secret meeting 
came out, there was some speculation 
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over the role in which Zhdanov attended 
the Warsaw meeting. First accounts from 
Warsaw reported his attendance, but he 
is secretary of the important Central 
Committee of the Communist Party in 
Russia and could have attended in that 
capacity without involving the Kremlin. 
It is now apparent, however, that he was 
authorized to commit the Government as 
well as the party. 

“The U.S.S.R.,” he proclaimed, “will 

put all effort in seeing that the Marshall 
Plan is not realized.” 
@ Mistrust of the West has characterized 
Zhdanov’s official attitude ever since he 
became a powerful figure in Soviet offi- 
cialdom. 

Zhdanov's influence generally is cred- 
ited with bringing about the downfall in 
May 1939 of Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister who long favored a 
policy of .co-operation with the West. 
Litvinov’s successor was Zhdanov’s close 
friend, Vyacheslav Molotov. 

It was Zhdanov again a few months 
later who denounced the efforts of Britain 
and France to enlist the Soviets in a stop- 
Hitler front on the eve of World War II. 
Zhdanov publicly accused the French 
and British of being “insincere” and 
charged their sole aim was to get Russia 
to fight Germany, while offering her no 
compensation for the effort. Not many 
weeks after Zhdanov’s broadside, the 
Kremlin concluded its nonaggression pact 
with Berlin and the war followed. 

After the war's end, Zhdanov sounded 
the signal for the stepped-up propaganda 
campaign against Western nations. He 
raised the “warmongering” cry that has 





GENERAL ZHDANOV 
He survived two mistakes 


since been sounded frequently by Soviet 
diplomats. 

@ A favorite of Stalin’s, Zhdanov be- 
came a member of the all-powerful Polit- 
buro in 1935 at the age of 39. Good for- 
tune has not always attended his subse- 
quent career, but his ability to survive 
mistakes under a system that rarely toler- 
ates any is the best index of his talents. 

Zhdanov wielded decisive influence in 
persuading Stalin to launch the 1939-40 
“winter war” on Finland. The victory was 
costly to Moscow both in lives lost and 
military prestige. 

As political chief of Leningrad’s de- 
fense after Germany invaded Russia, 
Zhdanov again miscalculated. Leningrad 
withstood the seige, but at the cost of 
some 1,300,000 dead. Zhdanov’s failure 
to evacuate noncombatants in time is 
blamed for the extremely high casualties. 

Two such errors in wartime should 

have been fatal for a Soviet official, but 
the chubby, dapper Zhdanov somehow 
managed to rebound from them. Subse- 
quent events have proved that Stalin’s 
confidence in him is still high, so much 
so that he has played an important post- 
war role in framing Soviet world policy. 
Many authorities consider him the man 
most likely to succeed Stalin. 
@ In directing the war on the Marshall 
Plan for the Soviet Union, Zhdanov once 
more is jeopardizing his position in Mos- 
cow's hierarchy. If he succeeds in wreck- 
ing the program, he will be a stronger 
man than ever in Kremlin councils. If he 
fails, he may find it difficult to restage a 
comeback. 

But until the issue of success or failure 
is decided, Western Europe and the 
United States know that in Zhdanov the 
Marshall Plan has a formidable antago- 
nist. He is able, determined and shrewd. 
The Politburo obviously believes that he 
is equal to the present assignment, 





Luxembourg looks to Germany for coal 
to revive its steel output to prewar levels 


LUXEMBOURG 

HE Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is 

becoming a favorite week-end spot 

for American troops in Germany who 

want to get away from occupation duties 

and the depressing spectacle of a coun- 
try laid waste by war. 

Not that Luxembourg escaped un- 
harmed. Although little damaged in the 
early part of the war when the Germans 
swept through the Ardennes, the Battle 
of the Bulge brought terrific damage to 
the northern third of the little nation’s 
1,000 square miles. 

Luxembourg’s attractions are numer- 
ous. It is near the U.S. zone, prices are 
lower, there are fewer regulations, food 
is excellent and the shops are filled with 
clothing, liquor and other luxuries that 
most European countries still list among 
the scarcities. 

Although Luxembourgers speak “the 
Luxembourg tongue,” a Frankish dialect, 
they also speak German and French. 
Consequently, most Americans can make 
themselves understood in one language or 
another. 

Americans have a special interest in 
Luxembourg. American troops freed the 
country from the Germans in World War 
I and repeated the process by liberating 
Luxembourgers from four years of Ger- 
man rule in World War II. 

Because of the two invasions in one 
generation, the people of Luxembourg 
have no love for the Germans. They are 
vitally interested in German reconstruc- 
tion, however. They are neighbors of the 
Germans and must live with them. Lux- 
embourg also has a mass of iron ore but 
little coal. 

Before World War II, Luxembourg 
owned mines in the Ruhr that produced 
five million tons of 
coal a year for its 
steel industry. Now 
Luxembourg is lucky 
to get 100,000 tons 
a month from the 
low production in 
the Ruhr. Without 
coal, Luxembourg 
cannot return to its 
prewar output of 
three million tons of 
steel a year. It ur- 
gently needs that 





steel not only for use in its own recon- 
struction but also for export to neighbor- 
ing countries. 

Luxembourg’s 31 undamaged steel fur- 
naces were shut down for nearly 18 
months after the war’s end for lack of 
coal. Now production is slowly climbing 
again, with 60 per cent of the steel 
output going to neighboring countries in 
exchange for food and manufacturing 
goods. 

The Duchy’s total repair bill, as a re- 
sult of invasions and counterinvasions, 
amounts to $600 million, or $2,000 for 
each of the 300,000 Luxembourgers. 

To make way for the invasion of Ger- 
many from the West, much of Luxem- 
bourg’s cattle and other wealth was 
moved to the northern part of the coun- 
try. After the Rundstedt drive to reach 
Antwerp and Liége had swept across this 
part of the Duchy, little was left for fu- 
ture use when the Allies chased the Ger- 
mans back. 
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Today, not much remains of such com- 
munities as Echternach, the country’s 
oldest town and prewar scene of the 
famous dancing processions to the tomb 
of St. Willibrord, who first brought Chris- 
tianity to the country. 

Pilgrims to the church and the saint’s 
tomb, built in the 11th century, used to 
proceed the last three quarters of a mile 
by dancing three steps forward and two 
steps backward for four hours. Now 
Echternach and the Basilica are rubble, 
and many of the pilgrims who come to 
Luxembourg are the fathers and mothers 
and wives of American servicemen who 
lie beneath the long rows of crosses in 
the United States Military Cemetery at 
Hamm. E. J. D. 


Fresh-air camps provide food and a change 
for children from Athens’ crowded homes 


PENDELI (GREECE) 
— UNIQUE FEATURE of Pendeli, 20 
miles from Athens, is that it simply 
crawls with children. Every summer hun- 
dreds of happy, scrawny kids scamper 
about its pine growths, forgetting for one 
delirious month their overcrowded houses 
in heat-scorched Athens. 

From the air, the weather-beaten khaki 
tents nestling within wire enclosures look 
like part of some mammoth army bivouac. 
But there is nothing military about them. 
The tents house noisy groups of children, 
ranging in age from 6 to 10. The fences 
only serve to separate one camp from 
another, since not all of them are or- 
ganized by the same groups. Some come 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Education, others under the Ministry of 
Public Welfare and still others are or- 
ganized privately by banks, industries and 
clubs. 

I visited one camp run by the Agri- 
cultural Bank of Greece for the children 
of its employes. The director, Nicolas 


Vouyouclis, is the chief accountant at 
the Bank. He has about 350 children to 
look after during the summer, and it’s 
a full-time job. Many of them rarely go 
to the country, so, when they are sud- 
denly given the freedom of the pine-cov- 
ered hills, they are apt to run wild. 

The children are regimented as little 
as possible. Every morning, however, 
when reveille sounds at 7 o'clock, the 
kids gather in groups around a gnarled 
old pine tree to say their daily prayers 
before the picture of the Virgin Mary 
tacked on the trunk. Then they go back 
to their tents to clean up. Each tent has 
about 10 or 11 children. The tents are 
kept spotlessly clean at all times. Next 
comes a session at the showers. 

The food at the camp is designed to 
put as many vitamins into the children 
as possible. Meat or fish every day of the 
week except Monday. Plenty of milk, 
fruit and vegetables. The food is the most 
expensive item in the upkeep of the 
camp. Last summer many supplies came 
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from UNRRA, but this year most of them 
have to be bought at high prices on the 
black market. 

The camp’s expenses for the summer 
come to about $25,000. This covers food, 
medical attention (two nurses are on 
hand at all times), salaries of employes 
and general upkeep. 

Although the kids have only a month 
of this frolic, they manage, before leav- 
ing, to get a new light in their eyes and 
to put on several pounds. If any fail to 
put on weight during their stay, they are 
permitted to remain for a couple of weeks 
longer. The camp divides its attendance 
into three periods. The first is for boys 
and girls from 6 to 10 years old, the sec- 
ond for girls from 10 to 16, and the third 
for boys from 10 to 16. 

Fathers of three of the children at the 
Pendeli camp are in exile in the Aegean 
Islands. There is apparently no discrim- 
ination against children because of the 
political ideas of their parents. No at- 
tempt is being made to separate children 
with radical parents from those with con- 
servative parents. All the children sleep 
side by side in the tents provided for 
them. The director of the camp estimates 
that about 30 per cent of the Bank’s em- 
ployes are leftists. 

Water was one of the major prob- 
lems of the camp until the director man- 
aged to get a pump from U.S. Army sur- 
plus stocks. When the wind blows on a 
warm summer day in Pendeli, big clouds 
of dust go sweeping up and around the 
valleys, making it almost unbearable. 
Now the grounds can be sprinkled fre- 
quently. 

The Agricultural Bank is only one of 
many organizations sponsoring camps for 
children. Most of the summer camps are 
organized by Government relief agen- 
cies. This year the chaotic conditions 
within Greece and the end of UNRRA 
have put these organizations in great 
difficulties. This year only about 70,- 
000 children will be able to benefit 
from the camps. Last year more than 
200,000 were able to get away from the 
unhealthy squalor of their homes. Gov- 
ernment officials estimate that, to do the 
job properly, they should be able to or- 
ganize camps capable of handling a min- 
imum of 300,000 children a summer. But 
even that figure is low if one considers 
that there are over 1,100,000 youngsters 
in elementary and high schools through- 
out Greece. 

The Ministry of Public Welfare esti- 
mates that it will spend this year more 
than $1 million for the upkeep of its 
camps for 40,000 children. Up north, it 
is difficult to organize anything because 
of guerrilla activities. Supply lines are 
subject to constant attack, making it 
virtually impossible to guarantee deliv- 
ery of food. 

At the camps of the Ministries of Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare, the children 
receive fresh meat twice a week, canned 
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meat three times a week and fresh fish 
once a week. The Ministry of Supply still 
has some of UNRRA’s surplus stocks on 
hand and therefore is able to give the 
basic ration of bread, macaroni and su- 
gar at very low prices. 

The Near East Foundation, which has 
been operating in Greece since 1922, co- 
operates with Government agencies in or- 
ganizing the camps. The Foundation has 
set up youth hostels throughout the coun- 
try and youth centers in all the major 
cities for the use of workers’ children. 
The Foundation operates solely on funds 


donated by subscribers in the United 
States. 

Both the Near East Foundation and 
the Government ministries concerned are 
interested in increasing and improving 
summer camps for children. Requests 
have been made to the American Mis- 
sion for help in supplying the camps, 
but no decision has been reached. Edu- 
cation and relief officials with whom I 
have talked have been unanimous in their 
hope that the camps will do much to 
eliminate the hatreds and vendettas so 
prevalent in Greece today. J. M. 


Peasants of South Korea are too concerned 
with their crops to bother about politics 


SEOUL 
HE PEASANTS are a different species 
of Korean than are found in Seoul, 
the capital of Southern Korea, where they 
eat, drink, work and dream politics. A 
few minutes’ ride in a jeep over the 
bumpy, dusty roads that lead from Seoul 
takes you into the rolling farm country 
where the peasants still till their fields 
with primitive hand plows and their life 
is the land. 

Political personalities of 30 or 40 com- 
peting political parties who keep the capi- 
tal in a political ferment are, with few 
exceptions, alien to these unsophisticated 
rural folk. 

Many of them have never seen an 
American, for the paths that link many 
of the villages with the outside world 
defy even the jeep, and the G. I.’s don't 
stray that far afoot. 

The peasants have heard of sintak 
(trusteeship) but are not at all sure just 
what it means or what effect it will have 
on them. If it means another period of 
foreign domination, such as they had un- 
der the Japanese, they are against it, re- 
gardless of political trimmings. 

The peasants remember the Japs and 
their economic and political exploitation 
of their country. During the war it be- 
came personal, since the Japanese made 
such heavy demands on the countryside 
for food and supplies that Korean gran- 








aries were emptied. When the Americans 
took over, they found the rice sheds bare 
and, in consequence, have had to import 
tons of food to feed Southern Korea. 
The Koreans in the country, descend- 
ants of farmers, are much more con- 
cerned with the weather and the crops 
than with political talk and conferences. 


Their political interest and feelings are ~ - 


simple and epitomized by one bearded 
village patriarch to whom I talked. 

“We want only one thing,” he said. 
“We want our country unified and free.” 

The villager, like most of his fellow 
countrymen, had a dim realization that 
freedom and unification make it neces- 
sary to remove the barrier that divides 
Southern (American) Korea from North- 
ern (Russian) Korea. These villagers, 
however, didn’t try to comprehend the 
diplomatic talk and political palaver that 
fills the air in Seoul. 

When the Joint Soviet-American Com- 
mission settled down to the formidable 
task of planning a provisional govern- 
ment, the villagers were preoccupied with 
another meeting of a different nature in 
Seoul. They were waiting news from the 
capital of the outcome of the Farmers’ 
Dance Festival. From every province in 
the American zone, the best teams of 
rural folk dancers had come to Seoul 
to compete for the national champion- 
ship. That was something of immediate 
and personal concern. The Joint Commis- 
sion had to take a back seat until the 
dance festival ended. J. F. 
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AMERICA’S STAKE IN WORLD ECONOMY 





Program for Action proposed by National Foreign Trade Convention 


(Full text of the Final Declaration of the 34th National 
Foreign Trade Convention of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20-22, 1947, outlining the 
stake of the United States in the world economy and a 
proposed Program for Action.) 


HE 34th National Foreign Trade Convention declares 

its adherence to the Principles Relating to the Con- 
duct of American Foreign Trade as defined and sponsored 
by the Thirty-Second Convention in 1945, and to the Pro- 
posed Foreign Economic Policy for the United States put 
forward by the Thirty-Third Convention in 1946. Con- 
scious of the growing magnitude of America’s stake in the 
world economy, the Convention offers to the American 
people a PROGRAM FOR ACTION, conceived in the 


light of these principles and dedicated to the effectuation 
of the proposed policy. 

The course that foreign economic policy takes in the months 
ahead is the first and vital concern of this Convention. Speak- 
ing as it does, in this field, for the international trading and 
investment interests of American private enterprise, the Con- 
vention does not deem it within its province to pass judgment 
on the foreign policy of the United States in all its mani- 
fold phases: it recognizes that national action in the field of 
international affairs, designed as it must be to promote our 
security and well-being as a nation and to safeguard our 
free institutions, embraces considerations extending far be- 
yond the field of the economic alone; and it recognizes that 
foreign economic policy is, of necessity, an integral part of 
this larger pattern. But the Convention recognizes also that 
foreign economic policy has a vital purpose, in its own right, 
in fostering the development of an optimum ftow of foreign 
trade and investment to the end that the American people 
may be benefited through an increased production, inter- 
change and consumption of useful goods and services. The 
concrete recommendations advanced in the Program for 
Action presented with this Declaration are focused, therefore, 
upon those aspects of foreign economic policy which, while 
serving the broader purposes of the foreign policy itself, may 
also bear importantly upon the opportunities available to 
American private enterprise in the conduct of the nation’s 
foreign trade. 

In its basic concept, the Program is consistent with the 
thesis that foreign economic policy must reinforce and imple- 
ment the foreign policy of which it is a part. It is predicated 
upon the underlying truth that an expanding production and 
interchange of goods and services, and the nurturing of demo- 
cratic values everywhere, are requisites of enduring peace 
and prosperity; and it assumes, as its specific premise, that 
the security and well-being of the United States and the 
preservation of our own democratic forms and processes, are 
bound up inextricably with the pattern of events as it comes 
to evolve in the world as a whole. 

This pattern today is tremendously confused and complex. 
The problems to which it gives rise, extending over the whole 


range of the social, economic, political, ideological and mili- 
tary considerations involved, constitute an immediate and 
continuing challenge to the achievement of the purposes our 
foreign policy is designed to serve. The solutions to many 
of these problems lie, admittedly, beyond the economic area 
with which this Convention is competent to deal. Yet the 
impact of the economic forces at work is deep and all-per- 
vading, and the fact remains that until the material well- 
being of the world is assured, there can be no sound and 
lasting basis for the peace and security to which mankind 
aspires. 

The degree of material well-being to which the world can 
attain will depend, in the last analysis, upon the energy and 
intelligence with which, in every country, the natural re- 
sources at hand or within reach are converted to the use and 
enjoyment of the consumer. In their pursuit of this material 
well-being, the nations of the world are confronted with a 
choice between two opposing economic courses. The first 
course, to which we in America are committed, is the course 
of economic freedom, with its reliance upon free, private, 
competitive enterprise as the mainspring of accomplishment 
and progress, and its recognition of the dignity and worth 
of the individual as inherent in political democracy and in 
the spiritual concept of freedom itself. The second course is 
the course of economic regimentation, with its invitation, under 
socialism, to the materialistic concept that the individual is 
the servant of the State and a cog in the collectivist machine, 
and its subversion not only of economic freedom but of polliti- 
cal freedom as well. In some countries, where socialism has 
been imposed by fraud or by fiat, political freedom has already 
been destroyed; in others, the economic goals of socialism 
are still being pursued under the forms and processes of 
political democracy. Yet, however it may come into being and 
whatever political associations or implications it may have, 
the inevitable result of economic regimentation is the paralysis 
of those individual initiatives and incentives that underlie 
America’s greatness. 

The outcome of the conflict of economic and political ideol- 
ogies existent in the world today is a matter of profound con- 
cern to the people of the United States. Even where political 
freedoms have been preserved, the practice of socialism car- 
ries a threat to our well-being in America by reason of the ef- 
fects it brings in lowered productivity and the disruption of 
world trade. But more important still is the fact that eco- 
nomic regimentation, in face of the failure to which it is des- 
tined, calls increasingly for political regimentation to ensure 
its continued application. It is this prospect of progressive 
abandonment of the democratic process throughout the world, 
and of resort to the authoritarian controls of the police state— 
which we have come to identify as communism—that holds 
the greatest threat to our own security and to the integrity of 
our institutions. 

It is no accident that communism flourishes where it does. 
So long as underproduction and persistent poverty exist, the 
specious appeal of a dictated collectivist security will be com- 
pelling. So long as wretched, undernourished peoples take 
refuge in that appeal, the world will rest in precarious bal- 
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ance, and we ourselves will stand in jeopardy. In seeking to 
arrest the spread of the communist virus, the exercise of diplo- 
matic and other pressures is not enough: the seeds of danger 
lie far too deep to make such measures in themselves eftec- 
tive. They lie, actually, in the basic frustration of human 
beings, who, aspiring to a decent standard of living, have not 
yet found the means for its attainment. 

Clearly, under this conception, the steps that have been 
taken toward checking the expansion of the communist ideol- 
ogy as a world force, and toward checking the expansion of 
communist Russia as a world power, can be construed as only 
a beginning. No effort to save the world from communism 
will be successful until a solution is found for the economic 
problem on which communism feeds, which is, at its roots, the 
problem of underproduction and the poverty that under- 
production brings. The solution of this problem demands that 
the free nations of the world work together to increase their 
productivity, not merely to the prewar level, but far above 
that level. It demands that the peoples of these lands be given 
the opportunity to apply their energies and initiatives more 
fully and more efficiently in utilizing the resources which they 
possess or can acquire. 

We in America, in making use of the resources available to 
us, have applied our energies and our initiatives under a polit- 
ical and economic system which brings out the best there is in 
human incentive and achievement, and which has produced 
the highest standard of living ever known. We hold the place 
we do in the world today by reason of this accomplishment, 
and by reason specifically of the ability we demonstrated, dur- 
ing the war, to apply these energies and initiatives in defense 
of our free institutions. That ability was manifest, and the 
war was won, because the nation stood united in a common 
cause. Now, with the war behind us, we find ourselves faced 


with a new challenge—a challenge related just as surely as the — 


other to the safeguarding of our future and the preservation 
of our security and strength. That challenge, the building of 
a groundwork on which an enduring structure of world pro- 
ductivity and world peace can be erected, will demand, as the 
challenge of war demanded, the united force of our national 
will behind it. 7 

It is not mere altruism or a sense of humanitarian responsi- 
bility that impels us to meet this challenge: the issue is one 
which involves deeply and critically, the enlightened self- 
interest of the American people. If we refuse to answer the 
call that is put upon us by the world’s need for greater pro- 
ductivity; if the efforts we make to create a liberal system of 
world trade are unavailing; if we fail to secure, by the power 
of example, the adherence of other peoples to the economic 
concept in which we believe, then the destructive doctrines 
that Karl Marx preached will have gained new and dangerous 
strength. 

America’s stake in the world economy is one which far 
transcends the stake of our material welfare alone. Profound 
social, moral and spiritual values are at issue, depending for 
their realization upon the creation in other lands of an envi- 
ronment in which free institutions can survive and flourish. 
The creation of such an environment is vital to our own se- 
curity and to the preservation of our institutions, for if the 
freedoms we cherish for ourselves are lost to the rest of the 
world, we may be very sure that they will be lost also to us. 

Conscious of this deeper reality that lies beneath the con- 
crete proposals it makes, the Convention offers to the Ameri- 
can people a Program for Action, as developed and endorsed 
by the Board of Directors of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, in the earnest hope that it will find acceptance and 
support without regard to sectional or party interest, 


A Program for Action 


To the end of promoting an economic environment in 
which world productivity will be fostered, the interchange of 
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» « - On American Achievement 

“We in America, in making use of the 
resources available to us, have applied 
our energies and our initiatives under a 
political and economic system which brings 
out the best there is in human incentive 
and achievement and which has produced 
the highest standard of living ever 
known.” 


—From Final Declaration of National Foreign Trade 
Convention, St. Louis, Oct. 22, 1947. 











useful goods and services expanded, and a basis laid for en- 
during peace and prosperity, the Convention calls for the fol- 
lowing action: 

1. Provision of subsistence relief, during the present emer- 
gency, to those peoples in devastated lands who demonstrate 
a national determination to become self-supporting and to 
preserve their political freedoms. 

Alleviation of hunger and distress is the first requisite to the 
restoration of the processes of production. The foodstuffs, 
medicines, clothing and other essentials required for the re- 
lease of human energies to the tasks of reconstruction, 
whether made available in the form of loans or as outright 
gifts, represent an investment by the American people in the 
world’s recovery and well-being. 

The United States Government, in undertaking the major 
burden of this relief, with such assistance as may be forthcom- 
ing from private sources, should take into account the ability 
of the American economy to withstand the drains it will en- 
tail, and should seek, as an integral part of the program, the 
co-operation and participation of other nations in proportion 
to the respective capacities they possess. 

2. Control and co-ordination of the distribution of relief to 
the end of assuring its most productive utilization in achieving 
the goals of economic reconstruction. 

Relief benefits, within the countries receiving them, should 
be extended on an entirely nonpolitical and non-sectarian 
basis, and distribution should be carried out, wherever pos- 
sible, under the supervision of trained American specialists 
working through approved local agencies. 

Recipients should be made aware of the source of such re- 
lief, should be informed as to its emergency nature, and 
should be made to understand that it is motivated by a desire 
to alleviate suffering and distress and to improve the capaci- 
ties of the recipients to achieve self-support. 

3. Provision by the United States Government of financial 
assistance, during the period of transition and reconstruction, 
to promote the economic productivity and monetary stability 
of those countries requiring such aid and manifesting a deter- 
mination to maintain free societies and to work out their own 
salvation. 

Financial assistance designed to serve the ends intended 
should be confined to those countries and to those fields of 
activity where conditions are still such that private capital 
cannot be attracted; and, in any event, should not be ex- 
tended. for purposes inimical to the investments of American 
citizens within the recipient countries, nor to those countries 
which have followed policies of expropriation of properties of 
United States nationals without prompt, adequate and effec- 
tive compensation. 

Provision of Governmental financial assistance must be 
realistically related to the likelihood of attainment of the de- 


sired-goals of rehabilitauu, and to the prospects that exist for 
eventual repayment in the form of useful goods and services. 
Such financial assistance should be extended only after thor- 
ough-going investigation in collaboration with competent in- 
dustrial and financial specialists, and only after due considera- 
tion has been given to the maximum potentials of national 
and regional self-help; to the adequaey of our own resources 
and productive capacity, and to the ability of our economy to 
withstand the inflationary pressures involved. 

4, Encouragement of American private investment abroad, 
where the economic and political environment is conducive, 
as a vital means for securing the efficient utilization of avail- 
able resources, facilities and techniques in increasing produc- 
tivity. 

The demonstrated advantages of private foreign investment 
should be sought, domestically, by tax legislation designed to 
foster capital formation, and, internationally, by the negotia- 
tion of treaties of friendship and commerce and other agree- 
ments which will provide the incentives and safeguards de- 
manded by those who invest their capital in foreign lands. 

Where private investment is not currently feasible, and the 
capital for foreign industrial rehabilitation is provided from 
United States Government funds, it is imperative that the 
channels of private investment be kept open by making use 
whenever possible of the facilities of private enterprise in 
carrying the program forward. 

5. Utilization, in conjunction with the projection of both 
public and private capital abroad, of such managerial and 
technical skills as may be required to ensure the most pro- 
ductive application of the funds employed. 

In the instance of Governmental financial assistance, the 

Government should satisfy itself, as a prerequisite to its provi- 
sion, that competent management and technical personnel, if 
not available locally, can be provided from American or other 
sources. 
' In the instance of private investments, where competent 
management and techniques will normally accompany the 
capital, assurances should be secured that no impediments 
will be placed in the way of the freedom of entry and employ- 
ment of the personnel required. 

The presence of skilled American personnel on the ground 
will serve not only to make more productive the new facilities 
created with American funds, but, collaterally, will assist the 
recipient countries in. utilizing more efficiently the facilities 
and resources they already possess. 

6. Emphasis upon such internal financial and monetary re- 
forms, by those nations receiving economic aid, as may be re- 
quired to establish sound currencies and realistic international 
exchange relationships, thereby providing an essential stim- 
ulus to greater productivity and increased trade. 

Internal monetary stability and sound international ex- 
change relationships are prime requisites to the restoration of 
economic health. Unless these are achieved, no economic as- 
sistance designed to restore productivity and to expand inter- 
national trade can be effective. 

The International Monetary Fund was created for the pre- 
cise purpose of stabilizing national currencies and interna- 
tional exchange relationships. The International Bank and the 
proposed International Trade Organization are designed to 
facilitate the economic development and the trade essential to 
the achievement of this monetary stability. The usefulness of 
these institutions will be limited, however, until the participat- 
ing nations achieve internal financial order and stability. Un- 
balanced budgets and deficit financing, and the attempt to 
conceal the effects of these devices through unrealistic official 
exchange rates, make for monetary chaos and vitiate any ef- 
forts to achieve monetary stability from without. 

It is essential, therefore, that our Government and its repre- 
sentatives in the Fund and the Bank collaborate, where ap- 
propriate, with the recipients of economic aid in developing 
programs for internal financial and monetary reform; and that 
proper regard be given, in providing such aid, to the demon- 


strated good faith and capacity of the recipients to carry out 
these programs. 

A nation’s productivity cannot be restored until confidence 
is established in its currency as a means of payment and ex- 
change; nor can confidence in the currency be restored until 
that nation’s productive wealth is marshaled behind it. Cause 
and effect are inextricably mixed, and the attack, to be suc- 
cessful, must be made on both fronts simultaneously. 

7. Participation in the continuing efforts to create an In- 
ternational Trade Organization designed to effectuate, over 
the longer term, the principles inherent in the multilateral 
non-discriminatory concept of international trade; and aggres- 
Sive prosecution meawhile of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program as a means for securing every feasible reduc- 
tion of the barriers to world trade and the removal of discrim- 
inations. 

Realization of the stated objectives of the projected Inter- 
national Trade Organization is essential to the development of 
the greatly expanded volume of world trade requisite to the 
attainment of the goals of maximum production and higher 
living standards. 

General adherence to the American concept of international 
trade cannot be forthcoming until those nations requiring eco- 
nomic -ssistance are convinced that their rehabilitation is 
reasonably well assured. It is vital, nevertheless, to seek ac- 
ceptance by other nations of the trading and investment prin- 
ciples to which we hold, and to secure, by international agree- 
ment, commitments looking toward their later implementation 
and fulfillment. 

Every effort should be made to improve and strengthen the 
Charter of the projected International Trade Organization to 
the end of achieving this result. Meanwhile, full advantage 
should be taken c‘ the opportunities afforded by the negotia- 
tion of reciprocal trade agreements by the conclusion of 
treaties of friendship and commerce, and by other means 
available, to seek an imm diate stimulation of economic re- 
covery through the reduction of barriers to world trade. 

8. Stimulation of the flow of imports into the United States, 
to the ends of enriching our consumer economy, closing the 
gap between exports and imports, and validating a continuing 
high level of exports of both goods and capital. 

Imports increase a nation’s wealth and substance; exports 
provide a means for paying for these imports, and for contrib- 
uting to the development and enrichment of foreign lands. 

The United States cannot derive optimum benefit from its 
foreign trade until productivity abroad is increased to the 
point where surpluses beyond domestic needs become avail- 
able for export, and until free exchange rates are established 
which will enable these surpluses to be sold competitively in 
the world market. Underproduction abroad is at the bottom 
of the existing imbalance in America’s foreign trade: our im- 
ports are drastically reduced in conse quence of the unavail- 
ability of foreign goods, and the needs of other countries for 
our exports are proportionately enhanced. Increased foreign 
production, with a resultant increase in America’s imports, is 
the first requisite to a continuing high level of American for- 
eign trade. 

In the stimulation of imports, due consideration must be 
given to the safeguarding of American industries producing 
strategic materials or other products essential to the national 
defense, and to the avoidance of a too rapid displacement of 
any of our productive facilities. Emphasis should also be put 
upon the need for alleviating the drains to which our natural 
resources are being subjected, and upon the desirability, as 
circumstances may require, of stockpiling critical or strategic 
materials. 

The inability to obtain needed imports from foreign lands 
has made it necessary for us to accept large quantities of gold 
in part settlement of our international trade balance. Accept- 
ance of gold for this purpose can only be regarded as a tem- 
porary expedient looking toward the eventual acquisition of 
things the American people can consume and enjoy. 
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9. Development of a modus operandi between our private 
enterprise system of international trade and the trading sys- 
tems of other countries, which will avoid compromise of our 
own system and protect our traders against discrimination by 
reason of their private status. 

The security and economic interests of the United States 
require a particularly close economic association among all 
free nations: it is of great importance, therefore, to preserve 
an effective basis for the reciprocal flow of trade between 
these nations and ourselves. 

Any modus operandi established between our system and 
the differing economic systems of these or other nations 
should provide, among other things, that American traders 
have the opportunity to compete on equal terms, in so far as 
state trading enterprises are concerned, for participation in 
the buying and selling operations conducted by such enter- 
prises. Where such enterprises constitute a product monopoly 
in their own country, efforts should be made by negotiation to 
limit the protection the monopoly affords against imported 
products, and to assure that exports are not promoted by 
subsidies or dumping. 

10. Acceptance and active promotion by. the United States 
of closer economic ties among the nations of Western Europe, 
including Western Germany; without prejudice, in conse- 
quence, to the reciprocal application of unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

Maximum utilization of the regional resources and facilities 
available in Western Europe, and reduction in proportion of 
the need for outside aid, demand that existing European bar- 
riers to the interchange of goods and services be eliminated 
or minimized. 

The materials and labor out of which higher European liv- 
ing standards can be built are available on the ground in pre- 
ponderant measure: financial aid is needed only for the ac- 
quisition, from the United States or elsewhere, of the critical 
materials and equipment the European economy lacks, and 
for provision of the marginal subsistence required to enable 
production to be carried forward. Closer economic co-opera- 
tion within Western Europe, looking toward the establish- 
ment of sectional or regional customs unions, is essential to 
realization of this economic potential, and to effective utiliza- 
tion of the American aid provided. 

The benefits granted under our trade agreements with 
other nations should be extended to those Western European 
countries entering into arrangements designed to minimize 
or eliminate the barriers to trade among themselves, provided 
the treatment accorded our trade under such arrangements is 
no less favorable, on the whole, than the treatment heretofore 
accorded by the participating countries. 

It should not be overlooked, in our concern with the prob- 
lems of Western Europe, that any contribution made by East- 
ern European nations to the rehabilitation of Europe as a 
whole will give added impetus to accomplishment of the pur- 
poses we have in view. 

11. Recognition of the importance of co-operation with the 
peoples of the East, within the limitations imposed by our 
foreign policy and by the dictates of normal commercial 
prudence, in the development of their resources and trade; 
with a view to promoting their well-being and contributing to 
the building of a healthy world economy. 

More than half of the world’s population, and vast quanti- 
ties of the world’s natural resources, are concentrated in 
southern and eastern Asia and the adjacent islands. The pro- 
gressive betterment of the standard of living of these peo- 
ples, and their contribution to the stability and well-being of 
the world, depend upon the increased productivity of this 
area and upon its doors being held open to the flow of multi- 
lateral trade. 

12. Preservation and strengthening of the ties of mutual 
interest, friendship and good-neighborliness which unite the 
American republics. 

These ties had their origin in a common love of justice, 
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“It is no accident that communism flour- 
ishes where it does. So long as underpro- 
duction and persistent poverty persist, the 
specious appeal of a dictated collectivist 
security will be compelling. So long as 
wretched, undernourished peoples take 
refuge in that appeal, the world will rest 
in precarious balance, and we ourselves 
will stand in jeopardy.” 


—From Final Declaration of National Foreign Trade 
Convention, St. Louis, Oct. 22, 1947. 











peace and freedom; they have been drawn closer through 
fellowship in the Pan American Union, and reinforced and 
made fast by the Declaration of Chapultepec and the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

The nations of the Western Hemisphere, including Can- 
ada, are free from the physical devastation of war; the course 
before them is one not of painful recovery but of healthy 
growth—growth in the interest not only of the Western Hemi- 
sphere but of all the world. 

Realization of the economic benefits of hemispheric soli- 
darity will come only when the nations of the Americas find 
the way at last to make full use of their human and material 
resources under a regional arrangement designed to facilitate, 
within the hemisphere, the interchange of goods and services 
and the free flow of capital and earnings. 

The Convention holds that the action called for in this 
Program is essential to the creation of an international en- 
vironment in which free institutions can take root and flour- 
ish. It holds that the existence of such an environment is es- 
sential to world prosperity and world peace, and to our very 
existence as a free nation. But it holds, too, that the goal is 
one which will elude us unless we and the other free peoples 
of the world stand united in working for its attainment. 

America’s stake in the world economy is manifest in the 
value we place upon the freedoms we enjoy, upon the liber- 
ties we cherish, and upon the opportunities we hope to pre- 
serve for ourselves and for posterity. 


Recommendations 


In support of the Program for Action set for in this Final 
Declaration, and in furtherance of the interests of American 
traders and investors in the whole broad field of their inter- 
national endeavor, the Convention puts forward the follow- 
ing recommendations, and calls upon the National Foreign 
Trade Council, as the authoritative voice of American foreign 
trade, to seek their fulfillment: 


Promotion of Foreign Trade. The Convention commends 
the Government of the United States for the consistent and 
constructive efforts it is making, both within the framework 
of the United Nations and by the other means at its disposal, 
to seek the expansion of America’s foreign commerce by re- 
duction of the barriers that stand in its way. 

The Convention urges continuing and aggressive pursuit 
of this purpose, with particular emphasis upon the need for 
a vastly increased flow of imports into the United States. It 
recommends intensification, specifically, of the efforts being 
made under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program and 


through the medium of treaties of friendship and commerce, 
to achieve a broader and more vigorous interchange of goods 
and services among nations, thereby enabling the realization, 
on an international scale, of the mutual benefits inherent in 
the concept of all trade. 

The Convention commends the Government for the wisdom 
it has displayed not only in attacking the barriers that stand 
in the way of world trade, but also, and even more important- 
ly, in seeking to remedy the underlying conditions—insuffi- 
cient production and monetary instability—which restrict 
world trade at its source. 


Encouragement of Private Investment Abroad. The Con- 
vention looks upon the encouragement of American private 
investment in productive enterprise abroad, supported by the 
necessary management and techniques, as an essential ele- 
ment in any effective program for action designed to stimulate 
production and trade throughout the world. 

The investment of private funds abroad, like the promotion 
of international trade, finds its only justification in the concept 
of mutual benefit. The benefit derived by recipient nations, 
as well as by investors, will depend upon the economic sounds 
ness of the investment itself and upon its continuing pro- 
ductivity. The Convention recommends, therefore, that par- 
ticular encouragement be given to private investment in in- 
dustries which are based upon and which will support the 
basic economies of the recipient nations—upon industries with 
the inherent strength to survive without subsidies, substantial 
tariff barriers, or other artificial protective devices. The Con- 
vention also recommends to recipient nations that they facili- 
tate the continuing productivity of these investments by fair 
treatment, avoidance of discriminatory practices, and recogni- 
tion of the right of the investor to earn and receive a reason- 
able return in the currency in which the investment was orig- 


inally made. 
il 


International Trade Organization. The Convention wel- 
comes the prospect of participation by the United States in an 
International Trade Organization within the framework of the 
United Nations, and commends the Government for the ef- 
forts it is making to achieve this end. It approves the stated 
objectives and the general structure of the Organization, as 
outlined in the proposed Charter developed at Geneva; and 
cites the urgent need of finding a common formula for the 
conduct of international trade along multilateral, non-discrim- 
inatory lines. 

The Convention recommends that the Geneva Draft of the 
Charter be used as the basis for the negotiations to be con- 
ducted at Havana in November, but urges that attention be 
given by the American delegation to the correction of those 
provisions which do violence to the American concept of in- 
ternational trade and investment relations, 


iV 


International Investment Code. The need for encourage- 
ment and protection of American private investment in other 
lands was recognized by the Thirty-Third Convention, which 
called for the development of an International Code of Fair 
Practices and Business Ethics under the aegis of the pro- 
posed International Trade Organization. This Thirty-Fourth 
Convention is gratified to note that “the encouragement of the 
international flow of investment capital” is now listed as one 
of the objectives of the Organization, and that the Charter 
drafted at Geneva calls for “the elaboration and adoption of 
a statement of principles as to the conduct, practices and 
treatment of foreign investment.” The Convention is also 
gratified to note that the Subcommittee on Economic De- 
velopment of the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
has been instructed by the Council to consider the advisability 
of drawing up an International Investment Code. 


The Convention endorses the excellent statement of the 
principle of nondiscrimination in the treatment of foreign 
investment which appears in Chapter XII of the Geneva Draft 
of the proposed Charter, but is deeply disturbed by the ex- 
ceptions listed therein permitting the perpetuation of discrim- 
inatory practices in effect at the time the Charter is signed, 
and giving encouragement to enforced nationalization of pri- 
vate foreign investments. The Convention urges that final de- 
cision as to whether or not local capital should participate in 
American enterprises abroad be determined solely on the 
merits of the case as the owners of the enterprise may ap- 
praise them; and it calls again for insistence that govern- 
ments which nationalize the properties of foreign investors 
provide full and prompt compensation in a form satisfactory 
to the owners. 


Vv 

Imports. The Convention calls for a greatly increased im- 
portation of goods and services into the United States to for- 
tify and enrich our domestic economy, and to validate the 
loans and credits extended to foreign nations. 

The Convention asserts its belief that imports into the 
United States, both of raw materials and of the goods avail- 
able for the use and enjoyment of the American consumer, 
can be greatly increased without detriment to the interests 
of efficient industrial or agricultural producers, and with a 
resultant net increase in employment in the fields of both 
production and distribution. 

The Convention renews the recommendations made last 
year that scarce metals, minerals, and other materials essen- 
tial to the national defense or required to maintain a high 
level of productivity in the domestic economy, be conserved 
by increased reliance upon importation. The Convention 
urges, particularly, that the stockpiling program provided 
for under the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act of 1946 be expanded, and that Congress appropriate ade- 
quate funds for this purpose. It is recommended, however, 
that the Act be amended to eliminate its “Buy American” 
restrictions. 


Vi 


Exports. The Convention recognizes the part that exports 
play in contributing to the high volume of production essen- 
tial to the welfare of our domestic economy and in provid- 
ing the means of payment for the imports the American peo- 
ple require. But the Convention flatly rejects the proposition 
that Government loans and credits should be extended abroad 
for the sole purpose of maintaining a high volume of exports 
to stimulate domestic production and employment. Un- 
less exports are compensated by imports and _ service 
transactions; or unless they serve, beyond this, a useful pur- 
pose in support of the aims of our foreign policy, they con- 
stitute an unwarranted drain on our own patrimony and 
substance. The Convention holds that, if goods are to be 
produced and given away with a view merely to supporting 
production and employment in the United States, it would 
be better that they be given to those of our own citizens who 
are in need. 

The Convention urges that no opportunity be lost to impress 
these realities upon any foreign governments or peoples who 
may be deluded into thinking that American financial as- 
sistance will inevitably be forthcoming, and who may be 
lulled, in consequence, into a complacent failure to under- 
take the hard work and the essential economic reforms upon 
which their salvation actually depends, 


Vil 


Foreign Trade Controls. The Convention recognizes that 
the maintenance of certain export controls may be essential 
to fulfillment of the purposes of the foreign policy of the 
United States in consequence of the need for determining 
the direction and flow of goods destined for foreign relief or 
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rehabilitation. It urges, however, that such controls be held 
to an absolute minimum; that, where they are applied, they 
be adequately policed to ensure their just and effective ap- 
plication; and that any licenses required be issued promptly 
in order to eliminate or minimize delays in shipment. 

The Convention opposes the imposition by the United 
States of import controls in any form, as being unnecessary 
in serving the needs of our foreign policy and as constituting 
an intolerable threat to the freedom of enterprise in the do- 
mestic economy. 

The Convention reiterates the stand taken by previous Con- 
ventions that the actual entry of the Government into for- 
eign trade activity is contrary to the basic concept of the pri- 
vate enterprise system, and inimical to the welfare of the 
American people. 


Vill 


Foreign Import and Exchange Controls. So long as disrup- 
tion in the economies of foreign lands may require the im- 
position of import and exchange controls, it is important that 
any changes in existing controls, or any imposition of new con- 
trols, be deferred for a period sufficient to assure that such 
controls do not apply to goods in transit or to commitments 
for purchases made prior to their adoption. The Convention 
recommends that our Government use its best efforts to this 
end: and it recommends further that our Government en- 
deavor to induce foreign countries to coordinate and unify 
their import and exchange controls in order to ensure that 
licenses issued for the importation of goods will be accom- 
panied by allocation of the exchange necessary for payment. 


IX 


Taxation. The Convention urges the importance of par- 
ticipation by the United States in international efforts, through 
the United Nations Fiscal Commission and otherwise, directed 
toward the restoration of sound fiscal practices and the re- 
moval of tax obstructions to the international flow of com- 
merce and investment. Much can be accomplished by the 
United States in amending its internal tax laws to provide 
more effective encouragement to the undertaking of Ameri- 
can enterprises abroad which will be conducive to world eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 

Supplementing these domestic measures, it is recommended 
that the State and Treasury Departments proceed as rapidly 
as possible with the conclusion of tax conventions. These con- 
ventions should be limited to recognized measures for the 
avoidance of international double taxation, to the abolition of 
taxes on exchange transactions, and to the intergovernmental 
exchange of information required to facilitate these ends. 
Commitments to inform foreign governments as to the income 
of domestic taxpayers should be subject to appropriate safe- 
guards for the protection of trade and national interests, and 
the constitutional rights of taxpayers. 

The Convention applauds the work of the Tax Committee 
of the Council in supplying information and suggestions to 
the appropriate authorities as to tax legislation and treaties de- 
signed to facilitate the realization of the above objectives. 


x 


Proprietary Rights. International co-operation in the further- 
ance of international trade must involve the protection in each 
country of the patents, trademarks and other proprietary 
rights of nationals of other countries. The Convention urges 
that every effort be made by the United States Government 
to protect such rights of its citizens abroad through incor- 
poration of appropriate provisions in commercial treaties and 
by other means available. 

The Convention endorses the aims and purposes of the 
agreement adopted by the International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property, and urges the strengthening 
of this agreement and the extension of its application to those 
countries not now members of the Union. 
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American Property in Former Enemy Territory. American 
property in former enemy territory should be promptly re- 
turned to the owners without requiring the waiver of justi- 
fiable claims resulting from losses growing out of the war; 
and provision should be made for property holders to select 
their own management, independent of residence require- 
ments, In former enemy territory where the United States 
is in control, no American interests should be deprived of 
property by laws or regulations inconsistent with practices 
in the United States. 


Xil 


Merchant Marine. The Convention reaffirms the historic 
policy of the National Foreign Trade Council in advocating 
the maintenance and further development of a privately 
owned and operated merchant marine as an instrument of 
American foreign economic policy and as a basic requirement 
of national defense. The Convention is aware that the cost 
of constructing and operating an American merchant fleet is 
higher than in the case of foreign-flag vessels. It believes, 
however, that the cost of merchant marine subsidies has been 
greatly exaggerated, and it recommends the continuance of 
direct aid as the most satisfactory method of minimizing for- 
eign and domestic differentials. The Convention holds that 
the continued operation of a large fleet of merchant vessels 
under American ownership has been the chief factor in pre- 
venting rates from reaching the exorbitant levels that existed 
after the First World War. 

The need for gradual replacement of war-built ships is 
recognized as essential to the maintenance of a modern and 
well-rounded merchant fleet and of the shipyard facilities so 
vital to our national defense. 

The Convention repeats its endorsement of the merchant 
marine policy of the United States as set forth in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1946, and affirmed in the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946. It urges that this Congressional policy be 
consistently applied by the Department of State and other ad- 
ministrative branches of the Government. 


Xill 


Relief of Port Congestion. Delays imposed upon shipping 
and cargoes by congestion in many ports of the world are re- 
tarding the recovery and expansion of world trade. While the 
rebuilding and modernizing of ports is a long-range require- 
ment, there is much that can be done immediately to reduce 
port congestion by utilizing existing facilities to better ad- 
vantage. 

The Convention urges that all concerned, including govern- 
ments, business interests and labor, co-operate in every pos- 
sible way in expediting the port movement of merchandise 
and the turn-around of vessels under whatever flag. Elimina- 
tion of the costly delays now prevalent should contribute to a 
reduction in shipping costs and ocean freight rates, 


XIV 


Commercial Aviation. The development and maintenance 
of international air transportation services under the Ameri- 
can flag, supported by a sound and vigorous aircraft construc- 
tion industry, is essential not only to our national defense, 
but to the facilitation of American foreign trade and invest- 
ment. The Convention calls for such Government cooperation 
and support as may be necessary to this end. 

The Convention calls attention to the need for improve- 
ment of air navigation and ground facilities throughout the 
world, as an important part of any program for economic re- 
habilitation and foreign trade promotion. 


XV 


Commercial Insurance. The Convention recognizes that a 
strong commercial insurance market, domiciled in the United 


States, subject to the jurisdiction of our courts, and able to pro- 
vide coverage in dollars, is of great importance to the de- 
velopment of American foreign trade and to a sound expan- 
sion of American industry abroad. 

Increased participation by foreign governments in export 
and import transactions, and the trend toward na- 
tionalization of financial institutions by such governments, 
tend to impede the sound development of American insur- 
ance in the foreign field. While it is natural and proper for 
each country to support its own national market, insurance 
is essentially an international business which cannot be con- 
ducted effectively if international competition is excluded by 
regulation. 

The Convention accordingly welcomes the recognition 
given in Article 50 of the Geneva draft of the ITO Charter to 
the importance of avoiding restrictive international practices 
in relation to insurance; and recommends that the Govern- 
ment of the United States support aggressively the efforts 
of American insurance underwriters to operate throughout 
the world on a free competitive basis. 


XVI 

Relaxation of Travel Restrictions. Travel by American 
citizens abroad must be regarded as a most important fac- 
tor in the expansion of American imports. The Conven- 
tion welcomes the appointment of a Senate subcommittee 
to study means of facilitating foreign travel by American 
citizens; it endorses the purpose of House Resolution 
No. 4368, and recommends the increase from $100 to $1,000 
as the amount of duty-free purchases permitted each re- 
turning American traveler. 

Pending the general relaxation of travel restrictions, the 
Convention again urges that habitual travelers be freed from 
visa and police certification formalities under reciprocal ar- 
rangement with other friendly nations, through the use of a 
special certifying mark on their passports which will be ac- 
cepted in lieu of visas and police certificates. 


XVil 


Foreign Trade Facilities and Procedures. In the interest of 
minimizing administrative impediments to the flow of foreign 
trade, and of providing improved facilities for expediting this 
flow, the Convention advances the following comments and 
recommendations: 

a) The Convention urges that the commercial intelligence 
reports provided by foreign service officers abroad be cleared 
more expeditiously through the proper government depart- 
ments, so that these most useful reports may become cur- 
rently available to both importers and exporters. 

b) The Convention again urges that Congress amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide an up-to-date and efficient basis 
for the administrative regulation of imports, and that the 
Treasury Department act promptly to simplify its present high- 
ly confusing customs regulations. The Convention also rec- 
ommends adequate staffing of the customs and related serv- 
ices to the end that personnel will be available at all ports 
of entry, including airports, to serve the interests of the im- 
porter. With emphasis being given on every hand to the need 
for an increased flow of imports into the United States, it is 
intolerable that the volume potentially available should be 
arbitrarily restricted by obsolete and shortsighted red-tape 
regulations. 

c) The Convention urges that Congress enact legislation 
to simplify the present complicated and unsatisfactory proce- 
dure of currency conversion for customs purposes. 

d) The Convention condemns, and urges the Council ac- 
tively to oppose, any legislative or administrative proposals 
which would have the effect of frustrating the purposes of a 
more abundant flow of international trade by the granting to 
any domestic producers of a partial monopoly of the United 


States market through the imposition of quantitative restric- 
tions on imports, 


e) The Convention welcomes the creation of the new fer- 
eign trade zone at New Orleans and calls for the establishment 
of additional zones as needed. The existing law should be 
amended, however, to permit manufacturing processes and 
exhibitions in all such zones. 

f) The Convention urges that no United States Government 
department adopt export marking requirements or other ar- 
bitrary regulations which make it difficult or impossible for 
American firms to export their products. It is recommended 
that Government departments responsible for the adoption 
of marking regulations be guided by the advice of the De- 
partment of Commerce with respect to the effects that pro- 
posed marking regulations would have upon exports. 

g) As ameans of assuring a continuing demand for Ameri- 
can goods in foreign lands, and of avoiding waste in the ship- 
ment of new machinery and equipment under the foreign aid 
program, the Convention recommends that our Government 
and foreign governments recognize that the supply and ship- 
ment of spare parts and maintenance items is essential to the 
continued operation and satisfactory performance of Ameri- 
can machinery and equipment. 

h) In parallel with the efforts to simplify customs procedure 
and other foreign trade regulations in the United States, the 
Government should seek, by negotiation, to secure the adop- 


- tion of uniform commercial laws and regulations in foreign 


lands. 

i) The Convention is irrevocably opposed to any change in 
the functions of the United States Tariff Commission which 
would seek to reconstitute the Commission as a Foreign Trade 
Board. The Tariff Commission finds its usefulness as a bi- 
partisan, fact-finding body, and from the excellence of its 
objective statistical and economic analysis. Its assumption of 
policy-making or executive functions could serve no useful 
purpose. 


XVill 


Education. The foreign trade education program of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, and the publicity attending 
these annual foreign trade conventions, have helped to 
acquaint the people of the United States with America’s stake 
in the world economy. Yet, in face of the crisis that now con- 
fronts us, it is vitally important that this Convention and the 
National Foreign Trade Council enlighten public opinion 
as to the immediate need for constructive international ac- 
tion in promoting the expansion of foreign trade and pro- 
ductive private investment. 

The Convention puts great emphasis upon the need, during 
the period ahead, for carrying to the world the message of 
free, private, competitive enterprise as we know it in Amer- 
ica, and the American concept of multilateral, non-discrim- 
inatory trade, as the world’s best hope for an expanding in- 
ternational economy and the achievement of enduring peace 
and prosperity. 

It is suggested that this purpose can best be accomplished 
by means of carefully planned and forcefully presented radio 
programs designed to give America’s viewpoint to the world; 
by a broader interchange of scholarships between our univer- 
sities and similar institutions of learning in foreign countries, 
with aid extended, where required, to defray the dollar ex- 
penditures of students while living in this country; and, very 
importantly, by utilizing every available opportunity to se- 
cure a wide foreign distribution of scientific, technical, and 
other educational periodicals and books by American authors, 
which will create in other lands a better understanding and 
appreciation of the free economic and political institutions 
under which America has grown to greatness. 

The Convention urges that the National Foreign Trade 
Council give forthright and vigorous support to the Program 
for Action advanced in this Declaration and to the recom- 
mendations deriving therefrom, to the end of seeking bi-par- 
tisan support throughout the United States of a foreign eco- 
nomic policy dedicated to these ends. 
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Setback in Schedule 
For Peace With Jap 


One purpose in President Truman’s 
calling a special session of the U.S. 
Congress when he did was to deliver 
a setback to the Communists in 
France and Italy. The idea is that con- 
crete action in Washington to get 
started on help for the two countries 
will increase the strength of those 
who have been advocating the adop- 
tion of the United States plan for 
European stability. 


oo °oO 


In spite of optimistic talk to the con- 
trary, there is virtually no chance of a 
peace conference on Japan this year. 
Such a meeting was possible a few 
weeks ago but now, as one American 
official puts it, “only a miracle” could 
get the conference started in the next 
two months. The Marshall Plan and 
the coming meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers in London are taking the 
full time of the experts. Neverthe- 
less, the Japanese Government hopes 
for peace negotiations by January or 
February. 


o 0 Oo 


The position of the United States, 
favoring creation of a Jewish nation 
in Palestine, was decided by President 
Truman. Some of the conclusions he 
reached were not in full accord with 
the recommendations of Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall and varied 
from the ideas of military advisers 
who are concerned about endanger- 
ing Arabian oil supplies. 


o 0 9 


If the London Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers fails, as expected, 
to reach agreement on peace terms 
for Germany, the United States and 
Britain are ready to merge their occu- 
pation zones politically as well as eco- 
nomically. France may put its zone 
in with them, making two Germanys 
definite. 
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Intercepts 


Reg. U.S.Pat.Og 


Blow at Communists 
In Calling of Congress 


The U.S. State Department's an- 
nouncement that it is not ready to 
take over the administration of Ger- 
many actually is advance notice to 
Russia that America does not intend 
to pull its Army out of European oc- 
cupation zones for a long time. Rus- 
sia is expected to suggest the with- 
drawal of all occupation forces at the 
London Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters—an arrangement that would put 
Soviet forces 30 miles and American 
forces 3,000 miles from Germany. 


o 0 90 


The experts are finding more and 
more loopholes in the report that the 
16 European governments made es- 
timating the things they will need 
from the U. S. In some instances, it has 
been found that countries asked for 
more raw materials from America than 
their industries could possibly con- 
sume in the next four years, 


oo °9o 


The Government of Great Britain 
is moving gingerly toward a full-scale 
draft of labor in England to get work- 
ers into essential jobs. The voluntary 
methods are not working out, so a 
hint of compulsory work legislation 
was dropped into the King’s message 
at the opening of Parliament. 


o 0 90 


Reports are being heard in London 
that several Western European gov- 
ernments are so disturbed about rela- 
tions between Russia and the U.S. 
that they are secretly planning exile 
governments. Unlike World War II, 
when most countries chose London as 
the seat for their governments-in-exile, 
present plans center on Africa and 


other overseas colonies. 
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Secret Plan To Set Up 
Governments-in-Exile 


Six of the U.S. Congressmen who 
toured Spain had some harsh words 
among themselves over whether they 
should visit Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. When three of the group in- 
sisted on the call, the other three be- 
came so angry that they walked out of 
a party later to avoid spending the 
evening with their colleagues. 


oo 90 


Although the American Mission to 
Greece is fairly well advanced with 
its work, the country still is regarded 
as an outpost from a military stand- 
point. Military experts have concluded 
that if Greece should be attacked in 
force, both United States and British 
troops would have to get out as fast 
as they could. 


oo 90 


Some English motorists have a feel- 
ing that the Government is overtax- 
ing their sense of humor. Recent buy- 
ers of British-made automobiles in 
London have found a tag under the 
body which reads “Not Fit for Ex- 
port.” What is fit goes abroad under 
the export program. 


o 0 98 


Advocates of a firm policy by the 
West to “force” the Russians out of 
Germany if necessary are being cau- 
tioned to look at the facts. The most 
reliable estimates are that it would 
take the United States more than a 
year to get a dozen armed divisions 
into Europe. Russia could have up to 
200 divisions in less time than that. 


o 90 Oo 


The activities of Communists in 
Latin America can be expected to 
find a place on the agenda of the 
Bogota Conference of American For- 
eign Ministers next January. Recent 
Communist activities in several coun- 
tries are forcing the issue. 
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America the Provider— Automobiles 


HE importance of the automobile industry is far greater than 
its direct employment—at present almost one million— 
indicates. This is because only half of the fabrication takes place 
in the automobile plant itself. By using the largest single share 
of our output of steel, glass, nonferrous metals, tires and up- 
holstery, the automobile industry is estimated to provide em- 
ployment directly or indirectly for at least 814 million people. 
Out of some 14 million motor vehicles registered abroad 
before the war, nearly 50 per cent were estimated to be of 
American make. American trucks and buses are among the 
most desired American contributions to world reconstruction. 
Although output was far below full capacity, our 1946 
exports of motor vehicles, including accessories and parts for 
assembly abroad, amounted to about $570 million. Principal 
markets in 1946 were: Mexico, Canada, Brazil, South Africa, 
China, Australia, the Scandinavian and Low Countries. 
Products we buy abroad enable other countries to pay for the 
motor cars and other goods and commodities we export. This 
stimulates world trade healthily. The National City foreign bank- 
ing services prove invaluable to exporters and importers. Ask Offi- 
cers at Head Office or Branches to tell you about these facilities. 
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